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Are You Thoroughly Posted on Explosives P 





- too much to their discretion. 





F several demonstrators of . 
rival powder companies get | 
busy at a mine simultaneous- 
ly, every one connected with 
that mine will be talking gas 
pressure and velocity and 
shattering effects and ammo- 
nium nitrate and organic ni- ‘ 
trate, etc., and, what’s more, 





they will enjoy the discussion. 


We know of several in- 





stances where powder demon- 


HERE are many 
mine foremen and 
mine superintendents who 
have a very hazy under- 
standing of explosives. 
To all such we would like 
| to suggest that they culti- 
_ vate the acquaintance of a 
few powder salesmen and 
demonstrators and tf any 
of them request the privi- 
| lege of a test for their 
explosive, by all means be- 
come enthusiastic at once. 


He may pat himself on the 
back and say that he has ac- 
complished something from a 
safety standpoint, but he has 
not fulfilled his obligations to 
his employer who has a right 
to expect the best product 
that the mine can produce. 

And the superintendent is 
not the only one who can 
learn from the powder demon- 











strators have made possible a 





strator. To make the best 





cleaner grade of coal with a 
lower powder cost to the miner. Because it 
happens that as a rule. miners have to pay 
the explosives bill, many superintendents take 
only small interest in that part of the game. 

When permissible explosives were first ex- 
ploited, these same mine officials adopted the 
new powders and are still using them; however, 
if you question these men you'll find that they 
don’t even know that many changes have been 
made in explosives since then, and that each 
new brand put on the market meets a need 
that some mine manager, superintendent or 
engineer has suggested. 

If left to themselves, miners always purchase 
the most powerful explosive that they can ob- 
tain. It ought to be evident, therefore, that 
if a superintendent forbids his miners the use 
of dynamite and rules simply that they must 
use a permissible explosive, he is still leaving 


showing the demonstrator has 
to determine the most advantageous positions 
for his holes and also the most economical 
number required; he does this by drawing on 
his experiences at other mines where condi- 
tions were similar, and also by discussing the 
matter with the miners who seem to be getting 
the best results. By the time he finishes his 
labors, he is quite likely to have hit on a 
system that will be adopted as standard by all 
of the men employed in that particular mine. 


If several demonstrators for rival companies 
are working simultaneously, the interest be- 
comes so keen that the post office is liable to 
be kept busy handling requests for powder 
information addressed to the Bureau of Mines. 


It is also at this time that the Bureau’s pub- 
lished circulars on explosives are resurrected 
and passed around very much as the small boy 
circulates his favorite dime thriller. 
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Water Sealing the Wet Jed Shafts 








SY NOPSIS—By a proper method of lining a wet 
shaft with reinforced concrete and then forcing 
grout under pressure into the space between the 
lining and the rock, the influx of water was re- 
duced from approximately 600 gal. per min. to 
about a pint. 





The Jed shafts, near Welch, 
pletely water-se: jled. 
among the wettest in any of the bituminous-coal fields, 
but by means of a heavily reinforced-concrete lining with 
a special backing designed to resist the force of cement 
crout placed under pressure, they were successfully sealed ; 
the flow in the shafts being cut down from something in 
the neighborhood of 600 gal. of water per min. to pos- 
sibly a pint. 

The methods used and the results obtained in face of 
the extreme rock and water conditions were new and so 
full of possibilities for the future that a number of prom- 
inent mining engineers made special trips to Jed to see 


W. Va., 











Fig. 1. Foor or Hoist SHarr, SHowrina ARCH AND 
Dry Concrete LINING 


the work, and because of its nature it is believed a de- 
scription of the procedure followed will be of interest. 
The mine was formerly the property of the Jed Coal 
& Coke Co., and is situated about two and a half miles 
south of Welch, W. Va., on Tug River. In June, 1913, 
the property was bought from the receivers of the above 
named company by the New River & Pocahontas Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., the West Virginia corporation of the 
Berwind interests. Shortly before the purchase, however, 
the question of handling the water in the shafts was dis- 
cussed by the management of the coal company. H. M. 
Bertolet, who is at the head of the operations of the coal 
company, knowing the success of rock grouting in some 
of the recent mine shafts, called in the Dravo Contracting 
Co., of Pittsburgh, to investigate the water and rock con- 
ditions in the shafts, with a view to sealing the shafts, i 
practicable. 
With G. 8. of the coal com- 


Borden, chief engineer 





*Engineer, the Dravo Contracting Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


have been com- 
These shafts were known as being 
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5-ft. 


the writer took cross-sections in the rock at 


pany, 
intervals up the hoist shaft, noting rock structure and 


plotting water flows. A plan was prepared showing the 
clear inside dimensions of the shaft arranged to take care 
of the new mine cars which the coal company proposed 
to use after its remodeling of the mine workings. The 
position of the new plan was projected on the old shaft 
layout, and a heavily reinforced concrete lining backed 
with corrugated sheet iron and canvas was designed, 
so as to form drainage channels leading to flanged grout 
pipes, which extended to the inner face of the concrete 
lining, to lead the water through the lining into the shaft. 

Before giving the details of the design, it is absolutely 
necessary to know something of the history of the condi- 
tions which were encountered in the actual sinking of the 
shafts. 


SINKING ORIGINAL SHAFTS 


The shaft sinking was started in the hoist and air shafts 
in October, 1905, and almost immediately water in large 
The volume of water 


quantities was encountered in both. 











Fig. 2. 


Borrom or Atr SHArrt, SHOWING Foor or 
STEEL STAIRWAY 


constantly increased as the sinking progressed. For the 
first 120 ft., which was in white sandstone, the rock was 


‘much broken, so that the water instead of coming from 


the ribs of the shafts continued to come from the bottom, 
making it impossible to construct rings for the handling 
of the water. These conditions of rock and water were 
found in both shafts. However, from the fact that the 
deeper shaft soon drained the shallow er, it was evident 
that the two were connected through the crevices. 

In the hoist shaft, at a depth of 120 ft., the largest 
feeder was struck. This was in the shape of a sheet of 
water about 2 ft. wide and 2 in. thick, and practically 
represcnted the accumulation of what the shaft had been 
making down to this point. It was also evident that an 
impervious stratum had been encountered in the sinking, 
for with progress below that point in the hoist shaft the 
water continued to come from the rib. 

When this shaft was 140 ft. deep, or 20 ft. below the 
it was decided to discontinue sinking and 


largest feeder, 
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install a pumping plant which would take care of the 
water until the air shaft was completed, it being found 
that the impervious stratum drained to the hoist shaft. 
This was done, the air shaft known as No. 2 was sunk 
to the bottom, a large sump was excavated, a heading 
driven in the coal to a point directly underneath No. 1 
shaft, and the permanent pumping plant installed at the 
bottom of No. 2. A bore hole was then driven from the 
bottom of No. 1 to the heading, draining the water to the 
main pumps. 

But on Dec. 8, 1906, just as the sinking of the hoist 
shaft was about to be started again, the failure of the 
valves on a 1500-gal. direct-acting pump which the coal 
company had installed in the permanent pump room, and 
the failure of the company to have repair parts on the 
ground, caused the flooding of both shafts. The pump 
was at that tine running constantly up to its capacity, and 
an additional 1000-gal. Jeanesville and a No. 12 Cameron 
pump were being installed in the pump room. 

Pumping from the contractor’s sinking plant was com- 
menced in the flooded air shaft with two No. 10 Camer- 
on’s. These being unable to handle the water, three 
Emerson pumps, two 4-in. and one 5-in., were expressed 
in and placed in the hoist shaft. They were unsatisfac- 
tory, due chiefly to the high lift and to the wet steam, so 
another No. 12 Cameron pump was put in and the Emer- 
son pumps removed. It was found necessary, however, 
to add more pumps before dependable progress could he 
made, and the final water-handling outfit required to 
lower the water so that the big Jeanesville in the pump 
chamber in the mine could be recovered consisted of two 
No. 12 Cameron’s, three No. 10’s and a Wineman pump, 
about the size of a No. 10 Cameron. 

The lost Jeanesville was finally reached on the 24th 
day of January and on the 30th the water was lowered 
so that new valves could be put in. The sump was prompt- 
ly drained and the additional Jeanesville, as well as the 
No. 12 Cameron, were at once put in running order, the 
plug shot out of the bore hole in the hoist shaft, and 
sinking resumed. Throughout a 60-ft. section or from a 
point 15 ft. above to 45 ft. below the largest feeder of water 
the shaft was timbered with sets and lagging, and a ring 
placed at a depth of 175 ft. from the top. In the balance 

of the shafts, buntons to support the guides were hitched 
into the ribs. This later, however, proved a very un- 
satisfactory construction. The entire operation of pump- 
ing the drowned shafts took six weeks, from 1500 to 2500 
gal. of water per min. being handled continuously ; there 
was also the constant changing and lowering of the 
pumps. The hoist shaft was bottomed on June 4, 1907. 


Tue DEsIGN or A LINING 


From this brief history, the extreme conditions which 
had to be taken into consideration in the design of a lin- 
ing are probably clear. It was deemed advisable to plan 
not only for the hydrostatic head equal to the depth of 
the new shaft to the ring below the first impervious 
stratum, which was practically 170 ft., but to reinforce 
for the pressure of the grout which would be necessary to 
drive back the water which itself would be under the pres- 
sure due to this head when prevented by the lining from 
entering the shafts. In the actual grouting this was not 
found to have been absolutely necessary, although the ex- 
tra cost of reinforcement was good insurance. 

Below the ring the lining was designed to withstand 
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only the pressure which it was figured would accumulate 
and possibly bank up, as it were, between two or three 
other impervious strata. It was necessary, therefore, to 
design and construct the lining heaviest at the ring in 
the hoist shaft and to reduce the amount of reinforcement 
gradually, as the lining was constructed up from this 
point. Below the ring, local conditions as they were un- 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF SHAFT, SHOWING GROUT- 
ING APPARATUS 


covered in the actual operation of lining were to govern 
the placing of the reinforcement. 

The design of a reinforced lining for a shaft is for- 
tunately governed by natural conditions which determine 
the placing of the steel. Although the shaft sinker at- 
tempts to drill and load the shot holes so as to have the 
rock break to a certain line, the rib is usually so shattered 
that it presents a very irregular surface. In lining, there- 
fore, the concrete will be of different thicknesses at dif- 
ferent points. 

Since the lining between buntons takes the form of a 
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panel system, much like a paneled floor in a reinforced- 
concrete building, it follows that the greater the thick- 
ness of lining, the less reinforcement per foot is required. 
It was necessary, therefore, in designing a lining to pro- 
vide for certain quantities of reinforcing steel for certain 
thicknesses of concrete at different depths in the shaft 
down to the 170-ft. point, to which it was figured the 
hydrostatic head would act. The accompanying drawings 
show the method of reinforcement and the manner in 
which the stresses in the panels were carried to the bun- 
tons which acted as columns. 

It may be noted that a different system of reinforce- 
ment was corsidered before the final design was decided 
on. This contemplated drilling holes in the rock rib and 
inserting wedge bolts with loops on the outside end. 
These bolts were to be placed 2 ft. apart, vertically and 
horizontally, around the rock walls of the shaft. It was 
then planned to. pass reinforcement through the loop 
oles at the end of these wedge bolts. 

The concrete lining in this way would be fastened to the 
rock ribs and the pressure of the grout would find, of 
course, much shorter beams to act against. Buntons could 
have been made much smaller and considerably less re- 
inforcement used, for the span of the panels would have 
been much smaller. But the scheme presented certain dis- 
advantages which it was decided heavily uverweighed the 
cheapness of the construction. 

As above noted, the rock rib was so broken in struc- 
ture that it was felt that an absolute certainty of the 
strength of the construction could not be depended upon. 
Again, the corrugated iron and canvas backing to the lin- 
ing was deemed an essential feature and, as later proved, 
was a very necessary one. This could not have been 
placed around the wedge bolts to completely shed the 
water with any certainty. Again it was felt that directly 
anderneath the bolts there might be possibly a small 
channel which would lead the water from the rock rib to 
the line of reinforcement which would be about 2 in. from 
the inner or shaft face of the concrete. In this case, it 
would have been impossible to prevent the lining from 
leaking. The cheaper scheme was, therefore, discarded on 
account of its uncertainty. 

The biggest feature of the lining as finally constructed 
was the iron and canvas backing. The canvas was placed, 
as noted in Fig. 4, so that the grout would be forced into 
the weave of the cloth and so form an impervious mat be- 
hind the actual concrete. The sheet iron formed a stiff 
drainage channel to conduct the water from the rock be- 
hind the lining. 

After the minimum thickness of concrete lining had 
been decided, the necessary enlargements of the shafts 
were determined, costs estimated, and contracts for the 
work were closed with the Dravo Contracting Co., of 
Pittsburgh. 


AcTUAL CONSTRUCTION 


The hoist shaft was turned over to the contractors about 
the first of August, 1913. The shaft bottom was found 
to be in such shape, however, that concrete arching for a 
distance of 20 ft. on each side of the hoist shaft was 
deemed advisable, and the work of the excavation therefor 
and the cleaning out, widening of entries and the taking 
down of roof necessary for this arching were commenced. 
Due to certain other bottom work which the coal company 
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wanted the: contractors to do, the actual lining of the 
shafts was not started until Oct. 18. 

The routine of the work of lining was as follows: 
Guides and hitch buntons were removed for a distance of, 
say 15 or 20 ft. The shaft section was then enlarged, the 
drilling being done with Sullivan DB-19 hammer drills 
and Ingersoll jackhamers. After the rib was shot and 
trimmed, the muck was removed from the scaffold and a 
set of concrete forms placed. These forms were made in 
sections to cover five vertical feet of shaft. They were 
dapped at bunton points to permit the placing of the 
steel H-beam buntons. 

After the torms were braced to line and level, the cor- 
rugated iron and canvas backing was hung, directing the 
course of the water from the rib at the section of concrete 
to be placed to the drainage channels behind the section 
of lining last poured, which water would then flow out 
through grout pipes which connected the drainage chan- 
nels to the concrete forms. The reinforcement was then 
put in place, according to the plans applying to the depth 
and according to the thickness of the lining at that point. 
After cleaning the top surface of the section of concrete 
previously placed, removing the keys in the old concrete 
and covering the surface with cement grout, the pouring 
of the concrete was started. 

After the section was poured, scaffolding in the center 
was piled to the sides and the men went to the lowest 
section of forms which had been left in :place and dis- 
mantled and brought it to the surface, where it was re- 
paired and coated with an oily preparation to prevent the 
concrete sticking when it was next to be used. The cycle 
of work to prepare for the concreting of the next form 
was then resumed. 

The work was interrupted at several times by certain 
operations of the coal company, which were necessary to 
its interests. These various interruptions caused a total 
delay of probably a month and a half in the comple- 
tion of the hoist shaft. It required on an average two 
days to perform all the operations incident to the placing 
of a 5-ft. section of lining. Toward the top of the shaft, 
25 vertical ft. of concrete were placed per week, while 
from the ring up through the wettest section, -a 5-ft. 
form of concrete often required three days. The construc- 
tion of temporary water rings and the placing of a box 
at the main feeder which acted as a funnel and connected 
to a pipe in the shaft leading to a motor-driven centrifu- 
gal pump at the bottom required especial care and con- 
siderable time. 

The conerete was thoroughly spaded to remove all air 
bubbles and their consequent voids. The importance of 
well worked concrete was so impressed on the shift bosses, 
and the actual placing of the material so watched by the 
superintendent personally that at no joint in either shaft 
did the concrete leak, even in the wettest sections. To 
the actual thoroughness with which the men did their 
work is attributed the biggest measure of the success of 
the proposition. 

The water was of such fine quality for drinking pur- 
poses that it was suggested that it might be possible to 
save some of it by running a 6-in. pipe in the concrete lin- 
ing vertically from the box at the large feeder to the top 
of the shaft, it being the intention to place a deep-well 
pump therein. The pipe was placed but, as it developed 
later, the grouting forced the water supply so far from the 
bottom of the pipe that none entered it, and the scheme 
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had to be abandoned. After the lining was completed and 
the guides placed in the hoist shaft, the grout pipes that 
were making water were piped to the sump, the pipe be- 
ing laid close to the concrete lining so that the cages could 
be operated. 

Since the rock was so broken that the crevices in the 
strata connected the two shafts, it was decided to line the 
air shaft conipletely before attempting to grout the hoist 
shaft. The work here required no unusual methods or 
schemes that were not employed in the hoist shaft. 


GROUTING OPERATIONS 


On the completion of the air shaft, preparations were 
made for the grouting of the hoist shaft. This latter 
with its grout pipes connected and leading to the sump 
had been in use by the coal company for four months for 
reconstruction work in the mine. A small motor-driven 
fan had been rigged up in one of the entries at the bottom 
and provided air for a limited operation of the mine while 
the contractors were working in the air shaft. 

The lining was figured to stand thei pressure for a 100- 
ft. hydrostatic head, that is, the plug cocks on the grout 
pipes for the i00-ft. section of lining could be completely 
shut while tiie grouting operation was proceeding at the 
bottom. However, to make assurance doubly sure the 
lining was grouted in much shorter sections. 

The grout tanks which were arranged in connection 
with the mixer as shown in Fig. 3 were placed at the 
hole to be grouted. They were connected in a battery of 
two and were filled from barrels placed on a scaffolding 
just above, which barrels in turn were filled by pipe from 
the grout mixer at the top of the shaft. This was a new 
departure in shaft grouting and the arrangement was re- 
sponsible for a speed of at least three times that attained 
by the old method. Speed was one of the most important 
requirements. since the coal company had only a limited 
supply of fuel for the boilers and had this been exhausted 
it would have been necessary to ship in coal from other 
mines or to interrupt the work of grouting in order to 
mine it. The arrangement of pipes, tanks and grout ma- 
chines, worked admirably in every case. 

The first operation in the grouting was to put a pres- 
sure gage on the hole to be treated. This would indicate 
the approximate pressure required to force grout into 
the hole. The tanks were then connected to the hole and 
grout forced in under the figured pressure, especial care 
being taken to see that this did not run over the limiting 
pressure for which the lining was designed. 

Grout mixed to the consistency of a thick cream was 
forced into the hole until it commenced to run out of 
the hole directly above the one being treated. However, 
if the hole showing the grout was only 5 or 10 ft. above 
the one being grouted, the plug cock on the upper hole 
would be closed and the process continued until grout 
appeared in the hole next higher in the shaft. Grout- 
ing would then be discontinued, the machines raised to 
a higher level and connected to the hole last showing 
the grout. The operation was then continued in this man- 
ner until the entire shaft had been treated. 

It was necessary on several occasions to come back to 
old holes and to regrout leaks around the pipes, doubt- 
less caused by shrinkage in the cement. Such leaks re- 
quired double the pressure that the initial grouting took, 
but the lining was amply strong to stand loads of this 
kind, for the force of the regrouting was, of course, ex- 
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pended over only a small area behind the lining. In the 
case of the original grouting, the pressure would be ex- 
erted over a large area, since the drainage channels al- 
ways made a big void between the lining and the rock. 
The grouting in the hoist shaft required practically 1350 
bbl. of cement and was completed in about 12 days. 

On Sept. 14 the grouting in the air shaft was started. 
No unusual difficulties were encountered in this shaft, al- 
though a higher pressure was required. It was the in- 
tention of Mr. Bertolet to save a portion of the water 
from the air shaft for town purposes. Accordingly, the 
shaft was grouted up to the point of greatest water influx 
and the grout tanks moved to a much higher position in 
the shaft. The strata, however, were so broken up that 
although the lining at the upper point had been bonded 
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SHowinG METHOD oF REINFORCING 


to the rock rib, the grout came down through the rock 
and appeared with the water which it was intended to 
pipe to the town supply tank. The effort to save this sup- 
ply was then abandoned and the shaft completely grouted. 
The entire operation of grouting the air shaft required 
only four days, in which time 1129 bbl. of cement were 
forced into the rock crevices behind the lining. 

A pressure of 50 lb. per sq.in. is low for ordinary grout- 
ing operations in rock, or even if applied through the lin- 
ings in a circular tunnel or shaft, but when it is realized 
that the pressure on the back of this lining amounted to 
31% tons per sq.ft. on a flat-sided shaft, it must be readily 
seen that the extreme care used in placing the lining and 
in watching the pressure of the grout tanks was more than 
justified. 

It was even figured that the concrete on the lower side 
of the reinforcement, considering a section of Jining as a 
beam, should be allowed to crack in order that the rein- 
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forcement might take its full load. However, there were 
no cracks perceptible when the lining was completed. This 
was unquestionably due to the fact that the shaft was 
grouted in shorter sections than was contempiated when 
the design was made. It was known and realized from 
the start that these extra precautions had to be taken. 
While the picked crew which was brought from shaft re- 
gions of western Pennsylvania at the very start of the job 
were the ones who saw the work through to completion, 
it was, nevertheless, apparent that the placing of rein- 
forcement in such a place and under such conditions could 
not conform accurately to the positions noted on the 
drawings. 

Some mining engineers are dubious regarding the ques- 
tion of grouting in shafts, believing that the water which 
is so shut off will come eventually into the mine. Local 
rock conditions must, of course, govern this. If there are 
impervious strata 50 ft. or more above the coal, the 
chances are that water grouted from the shafts above this 
point will not enter the mine. In this section, or near 
Welch, W. Va., there is a fairly solid stratum above the 
coal, but the upper rocks are much more broken in struc- 
ture than in other sections of West Virginia. There 
have been high falls of roof in the Jed mine, now called 
by the present owners “Havaco Mine”; yet the water 
which was grouted off from the shafts has not come 
through into the workings. 


THE Pumpinc Now REQUIRED 


Two 500-gal. centrifugal pumps were required to 
handle the combined shaft and mine water just before the 
grouting started. Now, one 500-gal. pump, running only 
a part of the time, readily ejects the entire flow which, of 
course, now comes only from the mine itself. 

The wisdom of such an expensive piece of construction 
for the sole purpose of shutting off 600 gal. of water per 
min. might possibly be questioned, but puniping costs 
and the saving of the delays and ‘incidental inconveniences 
due to handling coal in a wet shaft bottom are the best 
answers to such arguments. The saving in actual horse- 
power formerly required for pumping will alone pay 10 
per cent. on the cost of the actual lining and grouting. 
Of course, there are other distinct advantages in having 
an absolutely dry shaft other than the saving of actual 
boiler horsepower in pumping. The forming of ice on 
the guides in the winter time under original conditions 
was a constant source of danger, delay and expense, and 
unquestionably the amount lost because of such delays 
would pay the interest on the cost of the incidental con- 
struction which the coal company added to the shafts. 
These took the form of an extra-heavy steel stairway, a 
concrete partition wall in the air shaft, and concrete arch- 
ing at the shaft bottom. 

The scheme above described was designed by and its 
execution carried out under the supervision of the writer, 
with Maurice H. Rupert as superintendent in active 
charge of the work on the ground. 

& 


If a current of electricity flows through any conductor, 
a certain definite portion of the electrical energy sup- 
plied will be required te overcome resistance and trans- 
mit the current between any two points along the path. 
This energy of transmission, as it is called, is never lost, 
but is converted into heat. Heat will be developed whenever 


any electric current flows through any conductor or part 
thereof, the amount being directly proportional to the resist- 
ance of the conductor and to the square of the current. 
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Repairing Pipe Leaks 


I have found the following repairs successful, says 
James KE. Nobel, in Power. A 4-in. cast-iron pipe 
broke apart under a building foundation. To enable us to 
turn the water on again as soon as possible, I used the 
clamp A, 6 in. wide and 14 in. thick (Figs. 1 and 2), with 
sheet-rubber packing wrapped around the pipe, and two 
pieces of sheet copper D and D, 6 in. wide, where the 
edges of the clamp came together. This job was done 
seven years ago and is still giving satisfaction. 
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Metuops oF CLAMPING BROKEN PIPES 


Another 6-in. cast-iron water pipe had a 15-in. crack, 
Fig. 3. A piece of 14-in. iron 4 in, wide formed to the 
shape of the pipe, with sheet rubber placed under it, was 
clamped over the break, Fig. 4. This has also proved suc- 
cessful. 

A 3-in. steam pipe leaked at the flanges, because the 
threaded ends were badly corroded. A copper sleeve 
and a 5-in. pipe 8 in. long were slipped over the open- 
ing after the flanges were removed, Fig. 5. The space 
between the outside of the 3-in. pipe and the inside of 









































FIG.6. 


JOINING Pipe ENDS WITH SLEEVES 


the 5-in. pipe was then filled with Smooth-On, iron 
and elastic cement mixed. Heat from a blow torch 
was then applied for half an hour, and in two hours 
steam was turned on. 

In extending a cast-iron water main it was found 
that what should have been the connecting length was 
a foot short and there was no more pipe of the same size 
on hand. Instead of sending to the city for a pipe and 
sleeve, one of the men went into the workshop and in a 
few minutes turned out a wooden sleeve 16 in. long to fit 
over the pipe. Next a 20-in. piece of larger pipe was cut 
and placed over the pipe ends and the wooden sleeve, Fig. 
6. Tl » joint was then run with lead in the usual way. 
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rate 


By H. M. Kanarr* 





SYNOPSIS—A device is driven by the hoisting 
engine, which opens the shaft gate at the ground 
landing when the cage is stopped there. It also 
prevents over-winding, shutting off steam and ap- 
plying the brakes when a genaatereemnen point in 
the headframe is passed. 





An automatic gate, designed to protect the ground land- 
ing of a hoisting shaft, which has been invented and pat-: 
ented by I. J. Harvey, a division superintendent for the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Tron Co., is being tried 
out at the Sykes shaft of the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal 
& Iron Co., at Sykesville, Penn. Thus far the device has 
proven entirely satisfactory. 

This partic ‘ular device is operated by compressed air, 
although it might be steam driven were the air not avail- 
able. The controlling mechanism, which is mounted on 
a small frame adjacent to the hoisting engine, is driven 
from the main drum shaft through a sprocket wheel and 
chain. The speed of the engine and the depth of the shaft 
determine the relative gear ratios of the two sprocket 
wheels. 

The engine, in hoisting, rotates a rod about 114 in. in 
diameter and 3 ft. long, on which is cut a special screw 
thread with a pitch of about one-half inch, the rod thus 
making two revolutions per inch of travel of the screw 
thread. This screw operates a slide which is mounted 
on a small rod just below and parallel to it. 

At one point in its. travel, this slide comes in contact 
with and depresses a lever for opening the valve which 
admits the compressed air into a cylinder standing ver- 
tically against the front wall of the engine house. This 
cylinder is approximately 8 ft. long, and is made from 
a 6-in. pipe. A piston or plunger operates within it, 
which is connected with the gate at the shaft by means 
of a wire rope passing over suitable sheaves. The gate 
slides up and down on two 2-in. pipe guides, the vertical 
travel of the piston in the engine house being just suf- 
ficient to raise the gate the distance required for car 
clearance. 

When the cage does not stop at the lower landing, the 
slide passes over the operating lever so quickly that only 


a small amount of air is admitted to the cylinder, an 
amount insufficient to cause any piston movement. When 


a stop at this landing is made, however, the lever is held 
open by the slide, and the air in the cylinder holds the 
gate suspended until the cage is moved, when the slide 
releases the lever to its normal position, which, in turn, 
releases the piston and the gate descends. A short helical 
spring on the piston rod cushions whatever shock may be 
caused by this action. 


OveEerR-WINDING IS PREVENTED 


In addition to operating the gate as above described, 
this device is arranged so as to prevent the cage passing 
a predetermined point. It thus forestalls over-winding. A 
small lever adjustable with a threaded nut is placed at 





*Chief engineer, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron €o., 
Punxsutawney, Penn. rf. 


the end of the frame on which the operating slide travels, 
and when the cage passes a predetermined position in the 
head frame, the slide comes in contact with a small lever 
tripping it, and thus putting the entire air pressure 
against a piston attached to the throttle, closing it im- 
mediately and through another piston applying the brakes 
to the hoisting drums. In order to move the engine again, 
it is necessary to shut off this emergency pressure, which 
may be done by suitable valves, after which the safety 
trigger may be again set and the engine operated as usual. 

It has been found by actual test that it is impossible 
for the hoisting engineer to hold the throttle open against 
the air pressure, or to open it until the pressure has been 
released, while the braking effect is sufficient to stop the 
engine almost instantly. 

THE GATE Requires No ATTENTION 

The gate is entirely automatic in its operation, requir- 

ing no attention from the engineer other than to see that 








MECHANISM CONTROLLING THE GATE 


the mechanism is in working order and the proper adjust- 
ments made. All of the driving mechanism is in a warm 
room and is not affected therefore by freezing temper- 
atures. The only part exposed is the gate, and its oper- 
ation on the slides may be assured during cold weather 
by admitting a small amount of steam to the 2-in. pipe 
euides , thus keeping them absolutely free from snow and 
ice. The engineer can always see at a glance the position 
of the gate by noting the location of the piston at the 
front of the building. 

The accompanying photograph shows all of the oper- 

ating mechanism, except the cylinder and piston, which 
raises and lowers the gate. It will be noticed that in 
this particular ¢ase the device is arranged for a single- 
compartment shaft. In a double-compartment shaft, two 
screws and slides would be required. These might be 
mounted on the same frame and driven by the same 
sprocket. Two cylinders and pistons would, however, be 
necessary. 

Gates similar to the above have been installed at the 
Stanley shaft of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron 
Co., at Helvetia, Penn., and at a double-compartment 
shaft of the same company at Lucerne mine near Homer 
City, Penn. 
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The Value of Anthracite Steam 





Q\ lls 


By REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD* 





SYNOPSIS—A study of some economic consid- 
erations in the use of the anthracite steam coals. 
The actual heat values fluctuate according to de- 
livered prices and hence vary in different sections . 
of the country. Grate bars should also be de- 
signed with a view to further increases in the cost 
of coal. 





With rice coal at two dollars the ton, buckwheat a dol- 
lar more, pea still another extra dollar and nut probably 
tw h one an excellent steam 
selection of the most economic anthracite to 
burn in any plant is a question surrounded by varying 
difficulties. The cheap smaller coals are harder to burn 
economically, lower in heating value and contain consid- 
erably more ash and refuse than do the more expensive 
grades. There are disadvantages or drawbacks on one 
side of the equation and dollars on the other. The stead- 
ily increasing cost of anthracite coals is also continually 
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upsetting the balance of the equation, so that the eco- 
nomical coal of yesterday may not be the cheapest today. 
To complicate the problem still further, the economic bal- 
ance is not the same in all localities. 


IRREGULARITIES IN VALUES 


At the mines, the relative value of the various sizes of 
anthracite has not varied as much as at points requiring 
long rail hauls, etc. However, culm and barley have 
acquired a certain value since the not very remote days 
when they were practically worthless, or worse, while the 
larger coals have increased in cost fairly proportionally, 
the price being regulated by cost of production and by the 
demand. Within range of wagon or automobile delivery 
from the mines, the economic value of the anthracites 
varies inversely with the size. That is, the smaller 





*Consulting and contracting engineer, 160 Waverly Place, 
New York City. 


the coal, the greater the heating value obtained for a 
given outlay. 

The relative economy does not, however, necessarily 
vary with the price of the coal nor its heating value, at 
least it does not vary directly. , While the heating value in- 
creases with the size of coal—considering only the wash- 
ery sizes and the smaller prepared sizes—it must also be 
remembered that the ash content and other refuse de- 
crease in proportion as these coals advance in size. These 
dilutants not only necessitate an expenditure for their 
removal, but have a tendency to reduce the boiler efficiency 
of the plant. The greater the proportion of ash, the more 
that has to be expended for its disposal and also the lower 
the thermal efficiency of the boiler, even though the dif- 
ferent sizes of coal burned do contain the same heating 
value. The ash and refuse contents of any fuel tend al- 
ways to reduce the transfer of heat to the boiler. The 
effect of these noncombustibles is not so marked, on ac- 
count of their relatively small proportion, as the benefits 
derived from increased heating value, but they must never- 
theless be considered if economic efficiency is to be realized 
in the choice of fuel. 


THE STEAM SIZES AND TIIE Basis oF COMPARISON 


Any grade of anthracite, even culm, can be burned so 
that it has a certain heating value, more or less constant 
for standard sizes of coal, and correspondingly an eco- 
nomic value, which latter is governed by its heating value, 
ash and refuse contents. Culm and barley do not lend 
themselves to efficient use, however, without briquetting 
or pulverizing, operations which add materially to the cost 
of the fuel. Though anthracite briquettes do prove eco- 
nomical when the proper binder is employed and the 
combustion of coal dust has been successfully and profit- 
ably undertaken, neither of these two methods of utiliz- 
ing low grades of anthracite comes under the scope of this 
discussion. 

Rice, or buckwheat No. 2, can be successfully and eco- 
nomically burned on grates especially designed for such 
fuel, buckwheat No. 1 is rapidly becoming a standard size 
for power purposes, pea is, of course, the recognized 
standard steam coal among the anthracites and chestnut is 
an excellent, though costly, steam fuel. These four 
standard grades of hard coal may then be considered as 
embracing all the anthracite steam fuels and their rela- 
tive economic value for power purposes will be taken up, 
both at the mines and at a market comparatively distant 
from the source of supply. 

A convenient base for comparing the value of coals as 
steam producers is the quantity required to develop the 
necessary heat for 100 boiler hp. with a boiler efficiency 
of 100 per cent. A boiler horsepower is equivalent to 33,- 
317 B.t.u. per hr., the heat required to convert 34.5 lb. of 
water into steam from and at 212° F., or practically 
equivalent to an evaporation of 30 lb. of water from 100° 
F. into steam at 70 lb. gage pressure. If all grades of 
coal could be burned with equal efficiency—that is, if 
the boiler efficiency were the same for all grades of fuel— 
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the economic value of the various grades would vary ac- 
cording to their heating value. But there is frequently 
considerable difference. 

For instance, the average heating value of buckwheat 
No. 1 is about 624 per cent. greater than No. 2, while 
the ash and refuse contents of the former average some- 
thing like 21 per cent. less. Therefore, the average effi- 
ciency of a boiler with grates designed for the use of 
buckwheat No. 1 would be nearly 7 per cent. greater than 
a similar boiler fired on rice, the same care and efficiency 
being employed in burning the two grades of fuel and the 
respective grates equally well proportioned. At the mines 
or in localities where coal can be purchased at similar 
rates, this variation in boiler efficiency and the additional 
expense entailed in disposing of the greater quantity of 
ashes and refuse from the poorer grade of coal mean 
that though buckwheat No. 1 costs nearly 100 per cent. 
more than rice, its net cost per 100 boiler hp. averages 
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but about 75 per cent. more. Other grades of steam sizes 
of anthracite are affected in a similar way. 
VALUE PER Borter Horserower ON MINE PRICES 

Based on mine prices, Chart I graphically depicts the 
net cost of the various grades of anthracite per 100 boiler 
hp. with coal commanding different prices per ton, due 
ullowance being made for expenses entailed by the pres- 
ence of ash and other refuse and the losses due to thermal 
inefficiencies of the average boiler when fired on the vari- 
ous grades of coal. The chart shows that there is a fairly 
uniform relation existing between the prices of coal at the 
mines and its cost per power-generating unit, and that 
the better the coal, the less economical it is for steam-pro- 
ducing purposes, its cost per ton increasing about 50 per 
cent. more rapidly than its steam-generating power; the 
chart also indicates the limiting prices that can be eco- 
nomically paid for various grades. 

As as example, should rice command a price of $1 per 
ton and if at the same time buckwheat could be purchased 
for $1.15 per ton, the higher-grade coal would be the 
more economical, although containing but 63% per cent. 
more heat units per pound. Such conditions could not 
arise at the present rate at which coal is sold, but such 
rates are not impossible if the progress in efficient burn- 
ing of rice continues as rapidly as it has during the past 
few years. The price of buckwheat is regulated almost 
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entirely by demand_and not the cost of preparation, which 
is little or no more than!rice costs. If the numerous 
power houses now fired on buckwheat should modify their 
grates so as to burn rice instead, a step that at present 
would effect considerable saving, the price of the poorer 
grade of coal would go up rapidly and the decreased de- 
mand for buckwheat would result in its becoming cheaper 
so that their respective costs per ton might fall to a differ- 
ence of 15 per cent. instead of nearly 100 per cent. as at 
present. 

At a distance from the mines the relative value of the 
small sizes of anthracite may differ considerably from the 
mine prices; freight and delivery charges have to be 
added and these are not governed by the heating value of 
the coals but are based upon weight. Freight rates do vary 
according to the grade of coal, it is true, being less for 
the poorer qualities; but delivery charges do not, so that 
the average price of coal delivered at the power house 
at a distance from the source of supply bears little re- 
lation, so far as the true economic value of the coal is 
concerned, to the prices current at the mines. Take the 
New York market, for instance—the average price of 
buckwheat, delivered, is about 40 per cent. greater than 
rice, while the average difference at the mines is nearly 
21% times as great. This naturally has considerable effect 
upon the relative value of the various grades, often re- 
ducing the difference to a considerable extent. 


VARIATIONS ACCORDING TO FREIGHT BURDENS 


Regarding the freight and delivery costs as fixed 
charges, just as if the price at the mines had been in- 
creased by an equivalent amount, a chart may be plotted 
to embrace the range of prices through which the various 
grades of coal] may pass and the cost of the coals per 100 
boiler hp. for any locality where the market prices fall 
within its range can be shown. Such a graphic illustra- 
tion is given in Chart II, covering the range of prices 
that may be expected in New York; similar charts are 
equally applicable to any other locality where prices are 
the same. In such sections of the country the gap be- 
tween the minimum possible price for pea and the maxi- 
mum for rice is well overlapped by the average prices 
of buckwheat and not simply connected by the minimum 
and maximum prices as at the mines. 

Three grades of coal are thus brought within a possible 
equal value for steam purposes—rice at about $2.87, buck- 
wheat at $3.35 and pea at approximately $3.48 per ton, 
all being equally economical. At the present time (Oc- 
tober, 1914) pea commands more than this figure and rice 
is obtainable at a better price. Buckwheat has already, or 
may before long, be counted upon to touch this figure, 
$3.35 per ton delivered, and the time cannot be far dis- 
tant when many plants, now operating with pea, will find 
it to their decided advantage to burn buckwheat and 
others that now burn buckwheat to fall back on rice. With 
buckwheat at $3 per ton, it would be economical to re- 
model a plant so as to operate on rice, provided the latter 
costs less than $2.65 per ton; and similarly with pea at 
$3.75 per ton it would pay to use buckwheat at $3.60 
per ton. 

The foregoing comparisons apply only to localities 
where the average prices are about the same as in New 
York. Where anthracite is more expensive, the range of 
economical coals is greater and the gain derived from 
abandoning the use of a certain grade for one of poorer 
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quality is not so marked. The nearer the’source of sup- 
ply the greater the economy of using a low-grade product. 

The charts presented herewith are based on coals of 
average heating value, reasonable ash and refuse contents, 
burned under boilers of ordinary efficiency, and the fuel 
costs per 100 boiler hp. represents values that can be 
counted upon with efficient operation. They may be 
bettered, of course, but if they are not fully realized, the 
coal used is below specifications or else the boiler efficiency 
is not what it ought to be. Should better efficiencies or 
higher heating values than’ those on which the charts 
are based be obtained, very close fuel costs per 100 boiler 
hp. may be arrived at by interpolation of the chart read- 
ings, such calculated values being accurate enough for 
all practical purposes. 


EFFECTS OF A SLIGHT GENERAL INCREASE IN THE Cost 
oF CoAL 


Two general rules may be laid down as to the eco- 
nomic value of anthracite for steam generation in the 
power house: First, the lower the price of anthracite, 
the poorer the grade of coal (smaller size) that can be ad- 
vantageously used, and vice versa. Second, in selecting 
grates for new plants or in the remodeling of old ones, 
it may be advisable to install grates for the grade of coal 
poorer than the most economical grade at the time of 
installation, if the economic values of the two coals do 
not vary greatly. This allows for an increase in the price 
of all grades of anthracite, which must be expected, and 
an increase has less effect on the fuel cost per boiler horse- 
power when cheap coals are employed than with a more 
expensive, though more efficient, grade. 

In a locality where buckwheat commands a price of 
$2.80 per ton at the time of installation of grates, and 
rice a price of $2.40, it would be good policy to install 
grates for burning rice, although for the time being buck- 
wheat would prove the more economical coal. A 10 per 
cent. increase in the price of the two grades, which would 
not be at all improbable, would reverse their relative 
economies. With rice and buckwheat commanding $2.80 
and $2.40 per ton, the fuel costs per 100 boiler hp. would 
be 49.6c. and 50.1¢., respectively; but with buckwheat 
at $3.08 and rice at $2.64, the fuel costs would be 55.2 
and 54.9ce. per 100 boiler horsepower, respectively, and 
should there be still further increases, the balance would 
favor rice even more. 

In sections of the country where the difference in cost 
of buckwheat and rice is still 40c. per ton, and the price 
of buckwheat $3 per ton, it requires only about a 214% 
per cent. increase in the prices of the coals to throw the 
economic balance in favor of rice. 
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Mentucky Makes Large Gain 
im Mine Output 


The principal mineral product of Kentucky is coal, 
the value of which constitutes about three-fourths of the 
value of the state’s total mineral output. In 1913, ac- 
cording to the U. 8S. Geological Survey, the total value of 
the mineral production of Kentucky was about $27,000,- 
000, of which the coal mines contributed $20,516,749. 
This is an increase of about $4,500,000 in value of total 
mineral products over the figures for 1912. 

The second industry in importance, clay-working, con- 
tributed $2,914,276 in 1913, an increase of $470,536 
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over 1912. The quarrying industry is third in impor. 
tance in the state, its products in 1913 being valued at 
$1,150,205, against $1,282,148 in 1912. 
Sawing Elliptical Troughs 

A short time ago, says Johnson Barre in American Ma- 
chinist for Nov. 5, our wood-working department made 
use of the following “stunt” which, while it may be old, 
was certainly new to me, and may bear passing on. A 
number of wooden pieces had to be made about 3 ft. 
long by 8 in. wide and 5 in. thick, troughed out about 
as shown in the illustration. The curvature of the trough 
had to approximate fairly closely a given diameter. This 
curve was laid out in pencil on one end of each piece, 
previously dressed to the required outside dimensions. 
The rough stock was then removed, leaving enough to fin- 
ish smoothly. A flat strip of wood, having a straight 
edge, was clamped across the table of a circular saw, as 














SAwInG Exvurpricat TrouGHs 


shown, and a test piece run along this strip for a short 
distance to obtain the angle necessary to set the strip so 
that the saw might cut to the correct curve. This angle 
was readily obtained after a few trials, and the troughs 
were then easily and rapidly finished. This method is 
applicable only where the curve is part of an ellipse with 
the long axis vertical. 

Where such is the case, it is rapid and accurate, as the 
saw can be raised after the correct angle is determined, to 
cut right up to the desired curve, and the trough further- 
more is uniform in curvature from one end to the other. 
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Automatic Mime Doors in 
Alabama 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is installing automatic 
mine doors in its Warner and Sayreton mines, in Ala- 
bama. ‘These self-acting doors do away with trappers, 
and thus reduce general operating expenses. The doors 
are manufactured by the American Mine Decor Co.. of 
Canton, Ohio, which concern charges coal companies a 
rental price of $6 per month for mule doors and $7 
for mechanical-haulage doors. 
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fachine 





By A. H. Grspson* 





SYNOPSIS—This machine 1s virtually a powerful 
air-driven coal puncher with an elevator and con- 
veyor for loading cars attached. It has been in use 
for about sia years, undergoing development mean- 
wirile, and ts now for the first time being put on 
the market. 





One feature of coal mining which is admittedly danger- 
ous and undesirable is the use of explosives. The only 
reason for their employment and the risk entailed when 
they find their way into ignorant or careless hands, is 
economy. If, however, their use could be entirely elimin- 
ated without decrease of output or increase of cost, and 
without introducing other and perhaps more grave dan- 
gers, the safety of coal production would be considerably 
enhanced, while the occupation of coal mining would he- 
come more attractive to the coming generation. 

At the present time this improvement in means and 
methods is applicable to the driving of entries. It is al- 
leged that the Ingersoll-Rand “Heading Machine,” “En- 
try Cutter” or “Cutter and Loader,” as it is variously 
called, accomplishes this result. The machine in ques- 
tion is not new, having been in existence for some six 
years and having cut many miles of entry. It has now, 
however, arrived at the status where its endurance, per- 
formance and possibilities are known quantities which 
can be thoroughly proven on a commercial scale. 

The principle and operation of this machine may be 
clearly understood from reference to the accompanying 
drawings, Figs. 1 to 4. Fig. 1 represents the device ready 
for undercutting. The machine itself consists of a power- 
ful compressed-air coal puncher mounted upon a carriage 
and under the control of the operator. <A lever elevates 
or depresses the puncher pick. Another lever moves it 
from rib to rib by means of a small air engine, while a 
third lever moves the whole puncher together with its truck 


bodily toward or away from the face, the conveyor remain- 


ing stationary within certain limits or accompanying the 
forward or backward motion of the puncher as desired. 

The puncher itself makes about 160 strokes per minute, 
and is controlled in the same manner as the ordinary 
hand-operated machine going from rib to rib and making 
a cut extending the entire width of the entry. 

The conveyor is driven by a separate engine suitably 
controlled by a stop valve, and the mine car is filled evenly 
by moving the same about three times during the loading 
process by means of the brake on the car, provided the 
latter is on a sufficient grade, that is, on the dip the car is 
stopped at the proper place to fill the end nearest the ma- 
chine first, after which the brake is released, allowing the 
car to move down hill until the loading is complete. 

Fig. 2 shows the machine and entry after the undercut 
is finished, and the conveyor moved into the kerf. This 
illustration also shows an unfilled car in place and in 
readiness for the process of knocking down the coal, the 
car being shown as it would be placed when working on 
the rise. Making the undercut is the longest part of 
the operation, requiring from 25 to 40 min., according 
to the hardness of the coal. 


*Engineer, Phillipsburg, N. J. 





Fig. 3 shows the knocking-down process completed. 
This ordinarily takes place faster than cars can be sup- 
plied. The next operation is to pull the conveyor back 
akout 7 ft., lay a section of track, and move the conveyor 
forward to position. 

Fig. 4 is the same as Fig. 1, except that the entry has 
advanced about 5 ft. and five to six cars of coal have been 
loaded out. 


Tuer AVERAGE ADVANCE Is 10 Ft. 


Two set-ups during the shift constitute a 10-ft. ad- 
It is estimated that under suitable 


vance of the entry. 
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SHOWING TILE OPERATION CF THE 
MACHINE 


ies. 1, 2, 3 anp 4. 


operating conditions, such as high coal of the quality 
found in the Pittsburgh seam, that the machine should 
average 250-{t. advance per month of 25 working days, 
working day shift only, night shift being reserved for the 
laying of tracks, piping, ete. Under actual working con- 
ditions, the advance made and the repairs show such a 
speed to be perfectly possible. 

Two of these machines which have been in operation at 
the Annabelle Mine, of the Four States Coal & Coke Co., 
at Worthington, W. Va., have been in operation since 
June 1, 1913. These have been operated two shifts of 
nine hours each per day, and entries cut averaging 1014 
to 11 ft. wide and 61% to 7 ft. high. Where conditions 
have been suitable and cars have been served to the ma- 
chine without delay, as much as 20-ft. advance has been 
made in a single shift. This condition does not, however, 
hold true all the time, as the machines are considerably 
delayed by lack of cars, but the average operation over « 
period of two or three months showed a progress of some- 
what over 10 ft. per shift on the average. 

The question naturally arises, how does this machine 
compare with present costs of entry driving? According 
to conditions, comparisons will vary somewhat, but taking 
into consideration the first cost of the machines, which 
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work in pairs, the total actual daily expense figures out 
favorably to the machine, everything being considered. 
This estimate, however, does not take into account the in- 
creased rate of entry driving, the reduced risk of gas or 
dust explosion, due to the absence of explosives, the fact 
that a straighter entry is’ secured, that the roof is better 
since there is no blasting to shake it loose, also that the 
ventilation is better due to the straight sides and roof 
facilitating the movement of the air current. 
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The use of this machine renders possible the working 
of coal mines by the retreating system, which, should it 
become general, would effect a considerable saving of hu- 
man life due to the reduction of accidents from falls of 
roof. Its use also secures greater uniformity and relia- 
bility in daily output than is at present common. 

This machine has the disadvantage that when working 
on the rise a water supply is necessary, which has to be 
piped to the machine in the same manner as the air line 
twice each week. The water jet and a beam of light from 
a safety electric headlight follow the movements of the 
coal pick, both spray nozzle and headlight being mounted 
upon the plunger frame and moving with it. 
entry is on the dip, the coal is usually wet and reguires no 
water spraying. 

As has been stated above, this machine has been in op 
eration for about six years. It is, however, only now be- 
ing placed upon the market. In the operation of the 
earlier machines, failures and breakages were frequent, 
and it was found expedient to redesign practically every- 
thing on the whole device, after which it was necessary, 
considering the previous experience, that the redesigned 
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Fie. 5. Front View or Heapinc MACHINE 


A reduced risk of explosion is secured by the absence of 
electric arcs or sparks, and the much ridiculed but never- 
theless real menace of live wires strung along the entry, 
which are, even under the best circumstances, a more or 
less imminent peril to both men and animals. The ad- 
vantage of this machine is still more apparent where the 
roof is bad and requires timbering. 

With this, as with other pneumatic mining machines, 
where gas collects in the entry over night, a small quan- 
tity of air may be allowed to escape from the pipings 
nightly, with the result that in the morning there is no 
gas and the air at the face is clean and fresh. 


¢ 


Tire SpacInc OF BREAKTHROUGHS May BE GREATER 


Owing to the ventilating effect of the exhaust air from 
this machine and the fact that this exhaust takes place 
while work is being done, the distance between break- 
throughs prescribed by law could be doubled without seri- 


ous danger. This fact reduces this expensive Jeadwork 


about half, and allows the entries to proceed more rapidly. 





Fig. 6. (Lower View) Sipe ELevation or Macuine, 
SHowine Coau-LoapInc Conveyor 


machine should continue for a considerable period of time 
in operation, to. prove beyond doubt that it would stand 
up to continuous work cutting and loading coal. The suc- 
cess or failure of any mechanical coal cutter depends 
largely, if not entirely, upon its reliability of operation. 

The present machine with its embodied improvements 
and simple working parts has gone through a severe de- 
velopment, resulting in a steel-inclosed, grease-packed 
construction, the wear upon which is bound to be extreme- 
ly small. In the course of driving the several miles of en- 
try in the various mines which this machine has cut, noth- 
ing has stopped its advance. Horsebacks have been cut 
through, large lumps of sulphur have been removed, the 
entry has been driven under treacherous roof, curves have 
been cut, and headings as wide as 13 ft. have been made. 
The machine has also been used in cutting breakthroughs, 
slate has been cut down and loaded. No accidents have 
occurred, although the work has been done in gaseous 
mines with gas issuing from the face most of the time. It 
is believed, therefore, that compared with the usual 
method of entry driving, namely undercutting and shoot- 
ing down, the employment of this machine renders the 
work at once faster and safer. 


Where the — 
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U. S. Mimes Bureau Trains 
West Virginia Miners 

Mine-Rescue Car No. 8 is now traveling through the 
Pocahontas (W. Va.) field, along the lines of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., engaged in a training tour which will 
embrace ail the mining centers of this great coal field. 
Ten-day stops have already been made at Elkhorn, Eck- 
man, Vivian, Welch and Gary, and over 100 men have 
received complete training in mine rescue and first-aid- 
to-the-injured since Nov. 10, when the training trip com- 
menced. 

General Manager Edward O’Toole, of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, is codperating in every way 
with the Bureau’s representatives in their present safety- 
first campaign at this camp, and over 50 men have re- 
ceived a complete course of training at Gary, where a fine 
mine-rescue station is already established with an up-to- 
date mine-rescue and first-aid equipment, in charge of 
Chief Chemist Vitus Klier. 
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Car No. 8 is now in charge of Mining Engineer D. J. 
Parker, from Alabama, who has just relieved Engineer 
H. D. Mason, Jr., who has been called to Pittsburgh as 
assistant to J. W. Paul, chief of the mine-rescue division. 

The present intention is to extend this West Virginia 
training tour until July 1, taking in all the important 
coal fields of the state. Chief Mine Inspector Earl [enry 
is furthering the work of the car, as are his district in- 
spectors, Messrs. Blenkinsopp and Lambert. 

The complete itinerary for Car No. 8 along the Norfolk 
& Western Ry. field is as follows: 


ITINERARY OF CAR NO. 8 THROUGH WEST VIRGINIA 


Town County Dates of Training 
Gang We Vas ke ccccc cick McDowell...... Dec. 20 to Jan. 3, 1915 
ICME UW 4 Wie sia. 6 0%s"s:0 cnse ed McDowell...... Jan. 4 to 10 
Marytown, W.Va... ..+.. McDowell...... Jan. 11 to 19 
Premier, W. Vain... 02 « ++ MGROwell. <<... Jan. 20 to 29 
Coalwood, W. Va........ McDowell...... Jan. 30 to Feb. 9 
Berwitid, W.Va... cc ccces McDowell...... Feb. 10 to 18 
Panther, W. Va........+-+ MeDowell...... Feb. 19 to 28 
Glenatum, W. Va. . 2.6606. i) Mar. 1to 9 
"EAGER, Wie Vibe « 66:06. 6-40.00 Mitigo........-.Mar. 106 to. 59 
Matewan, W. Va......... Mingo...... oo Mar, 20:to 29 
Williamson, W. Va........ Mingo. .........Mar. 30 ‘to aad 9 


Chattaroy, W. Va... cccee -MINGGs. scccccsise ANF 10ito 1 
ue 
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there yet! 






HE Booster 
is the Chap 
Who WINS. 


spins, 


wins! 





HIS is an old familiar ly mining troubles dog your 
~- If markets are the worst 


It does no good a how! to raise 


The Grumbler never got there 


There’s no use pit ng with 


In spite of dullness, worry, 


The Booster is the chap who 


Yet one that people will 

forget, you’ve met, 
Although they hear it all their 

days, 
“The Grumbler never got wail 

there yet!” . 
To groan and sigh and. moan 

and fret i 
Will cure no business ills or That’s not the 

sins, begins, 
You’ve got to keep your nerve, 

you bet, debt, 
The Booster is the chap who 

wins. wins. 


| = IS THE MORAL, 


boiled down, net; 


The Grumbler never got 


And while this earthly globule 


The Booster is the chap who 





Written Expressly 
for COAL AGE 


By BERTON BRALEY 


HEN foolish tears be- 
dim your gaze 
Until handker- 
chief is wet, 
Yow’ll fail to see the chance 
that pays— 
The Grumbler never got there 
yet! 
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However troubles may beset, 


The wise man faces them—and 
grins, 


way success 
And conquers fate by toil and 
sweat, 


The Booster is the chap who 
wins. 


e H E Conquers 
Fate by Toil 
and Sweat. 
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The New Home of Coal Age 


The accompanying pictures show the new Hili Build- 
ing, at the corner of 36th Street and 10th Avenue, New 
York City, which is the new home of Coat AGE and its 
four sister engineering journals. This building has been 
erected by the Hill Publishing Co., owning these pub- 
lications, and was especially designed for their purposes. 
The ground area is 100x175 ft. There are 12 stories, 
each one 14 ft. in 
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The power plant comprises three 250-kw. direct-current 
generators. The coal for the steam boilers is delivered to 
hopper bins, whence it is taken mechanically to the auto- 


matic stokers that fire the boilers. The ashes also are re- - 


moved mechanically. Mechanical conveyances are to be 
found throughout the building for other purposes wher- 
ever necessary. Thus, between the offices and the com- 
posing room, which is on the eleventh floor, there is a 
pneumatic-carrier system. From the bindery, on the 

10th floor, the mail 





the clear, an unusu- 
ally great height. 
The 12th story, 
where are the of- 
fices, is of double 
height, having a gal- 
lery along two sides. 
About 3900 tons of 
steel were used in this 
building, the steel 
framing being heav- 
ier than in any other 
building of its height 
in New York City. 
The permissible floor 
load is 300 lb. per 
sq.ft. The side walls 
are largely of glass, 
being approximately 
70 per cent. of the 
total wall surface; 
otherwise the exter- 
ior of the building 
is covered with white 
tiling. The steel. col- 
umns of the frame- 
work are protected 
by cement poured in 
from the top, 31,000 
bbl. of cement being 
used. 

The ventilation of 
the building is arti- 
ficial. In the base- 
ment there are three 
blowers capable of 
delivering 47,000 cu. 
ft. of air per min. 








bags going to the post 
office are dispatched 
to the truck on the 
ground floor via a 
spiral chute. This 
chute might also 
serve as an auxiliary 
fire escape in case of 
emergency, although 
the need for it is 
hardly conceivable. 
Probably no other 
building was ever 
so thoroughly safe- 
guarded against fire. 
The building itself 
is chiefly of steel and 
cement. The furni- 
ture and fittings are 
of steel. The build- 
_ing is equipped with 
a sprinkling system 
throughout. There 
are two main stair- 
ways at opposite 
corners of the build- 
ing. Each of these is 
isolated in an inde- 
pendent shaft, com- 
munication with the 
several floors being 
through doors that 
are closed when not 
actually in use. Be- 
sides these provisions 
there is an adequate 
fire-alarm system. 
The lighting of the 








each. ‘These draw the 
air through three air- 
washing machines, 
which remove the dust and give the proper degree of 
moisture to the air before it is forced through the build- 
ing. On the roof there are two exhaust fans, each with 
a capacity of 67,000 cu.ft. of air per min. There are 
a number of small auxiliary fans. In summer the air 
can be cooled, and in winter it is. heated somewhat before 
being forced to the floors, but the main heating of the 
building is done by means of a hot-water circulating 
system. 

The supply of drinking water for the building is drawn 
from the city mains through large filters. It is cooled 
in a refrigerating plant having a capacity equivalent to 
three to five tons of ice per 24 hours. The filtered 
and cooled water is distributed to sanitary fountains. 


Turk New Home or Coat AGE 


editorial rooms and 
general offices is done 
by the indirect sys- 
tem. The floors are covered with interlocking rubber 
tiling, which is both noiseless and durable. A noiseless 
typewriter is also used. With these aids toward the 
abolition of noise, the sounds in this large office, which 
is occupied by 225 persons, are scarcely more than those 
of a reading room in a public library. 

The composing room and electrotyping departments are 
on the 11th floor. The printing and binding departments 
are on the 10th floor. All of these departments are 
equipped with the most uptodate machinery and methods, 
and are supposed to exemplify the last word in printing- 
house-construction equipment. There are seven linotype 
composing machines and three monotypes. The press- 
room contains nine presses for the regular runs on the sev- 
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eral papers. 


ies and the output of printed paper weighs 41 tons. 


The regular weekly editions of Coat Aaz, 
Engineering News, American Machinist, Power and The 
Engineering and Mining Journal amount to 100,000 cop- 
The 
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tained from the ground floor. With its power plant in 
the basement and a restaurant for employees on the roof, 
this printing building is about as thoroughly equipped 
as anything of the kind can be. The design and con- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF OFFICE, SHOWING STEEL FURNITURE, MEZZANINE FLoor AND INpiIREcT LIGHTING 





PRESSROOM AND BINDERY FLoor, SHow1ne Wes, T'wo-CoLor anp Rotary PRESSES 


handling of this from the time the white paper is received 
in rolls to the time when the printed papers, wrapped, 
addressed and sorted into mail bags, are taken by auto- 
mobile truck to the general post-office is as thoroughly me- 
chanical as can be. 

The floors of the Hill Building that are not occupied 
by the company are rented to concerns in similar or allied 
lines of work. Thus the floor immediately under the 
pressroom is occupied by the engraver who does the work 
for the Hill Publishing Co. The supply of paper is ob- 





struction throughout reflect the mature experience of 
John A. Hill, the president of the company. 
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Dr. G. Hickling, in a paper before the Manchester Lit- 
erary and Philosophical Society, has shown that vegetable 
structures are preserved in coal in two forms: (1) In a car- 
bonized condition, found pure in “mother of coal,”. quite opaque 
even when much less than one micron thick; (2) impregnated 
with the transparent material. Spores are the most readily 
distinguishable objects preserved in this matter, their walls 
being greatly swollen by impregnation. 











The Labor Situation 
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SY NOPSIS—The federal troops are to be re- 
moved from Colorado by degrees. The eastern 
Ohio miners show less disposition than was anti- 
cipated to settle with the operators. They stand 
somewhat firmly for the Union scale. In Illinois 
there has been much destitution. 





A conference was held by President Wilson, Governor 
Ammons, of Colorado, Governor-elect. Carlson and Senator 
Shafroth on Dec. 23. After the conference, Secretary of War 
Garrison stated that a plan had been agreed upon for the 
withdrawal of troops. This was to be done slowly and the 
observed effect of partial evacuations would determine. the 
rapidity with which the troops would be withdrawn. 


Disturbing Pacificators to Be Kept out of Colorado 


Governor Ammons advised the President not to send Seth 
Low, C. W. Mills and Patrick Gilday into the state just at 
present and declared that the investigation of the Federal 
Industrial Relations Committee had delayed a settlement of 
the strike for two weeks. He thought that the troops could 
be removed in 10 days after withdrawal commenced. 

Col. James Lockett, in charge of the U. S. troops in the 
southern Colorado strike district, announced, on Dec. 23, that 
after Jan. 1 he would. not impose any restrictions on the 
sale or shipment of liquor in that district. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s Beneficences 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. held as usual its annual 
Christmas entertainment, distributing candy and toys among 
the families of its employees. The families of those who 
till recently have been on strike and have now been re-engaged 
received presents as if no cessation of work had occurred. 
Unfortunately many of the families in the tent colonies cannot 
be given houses as there are not enough to shelter everyone. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. put its new pension fund 
into operation Dec. 26, Frederick Darraugh, of Pueblo, Colo., 
receiving a pension of $125 a month which is half his present 
salary. He has been in the employ of the company for 33 
years and is now 61 years of age. He used to be a time- 
keeper and has risen to the position of assistant auditor of 
the steel plant at Pueblo. In 83 years he has never asked 
for a leave of absence or taken a vacation. 


No Settlement in Eastern Ohio 


The proposition of the Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. to open 
its mines in Belmont County paying a mining rate of 58c. 
per ton for lump and 22c. per ton for small sizes received 
little attention from its men. The notices were posted the 
week before last and the company announced itself willing to 
start the mines as soon as the men accepted the proposition. 
Another offer of $2.84 per day for cutters and loaders was 
also made. Some assert, however, that the men in eastern 
Ohio are getting more and more discontented over the methods 
employed by the organization officials in handling the strike 
and a large majority would go to work if permitted to do so. 

The action of the operators in offering the split scale as 
mentioned above or a payment of 44.61c. per ton on the mine- 
run basis, which is the Pittsburg scale, shows conclusively 
that they do not want to make war on the miners’ union or on 
any one. They are sincere in saying that they cannot pay 
47c. per ton for machine-mined run-of-mine coal under pres- 
ent conditions and that they will not open their mines on 
that basis. The operators engaged in eastern Ohio adhere as 
strongly to their position as at any time in the past and they 
have no intention of surrendering to their men. 

Eviction of Striking Mine Workers 


The Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. sent the following tele- 
gram to the officers of the United Mine Workers of America 
on Monday, Dec. 28. 

The Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. expects rent for ten months 
for all its houses occupied by former employees and members 
of your organization or possession of its property from your 
men by Jan. 15, 1915. See by the papers that your funds 
are in such shape that you can take care of the miners in- 
definitely. Answer quick as upon your reply will depend our 
action with the civil authorities. We must have definite 
answer by Thursday noon. Will be at Hotel Frederick, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Tuesday and Wednesday. 


The message was signed by Joseph Pursglove, president, 
and T. K. Maher, secretary and treasurer. No answer was re- 
ceived on Monday. 

Notices were prepared for service at Steubenville, O., Dec. 
29, demanding that 25,000 striking mine workers in Jefferson 
County pay the 10 months’ rent they owe the coal companies 
under penalty of eviction. The families reside in Warren, 
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Mount Pleasant, Smithfield and Springfield townships and 
constitute a large part of those involved in the wage disagree- 
ment. The United Mine Workers of America will endeavor, it 
is said, to contest the eviction writs in the court. It is 
naturally rumored that the intention is to bring strike break- 
ers into Ohio. 


More Strike Benefits and Free Clothing 


In the meantime the United Mine Workers of America 
through its executive boards which met at Indianapolis last 
week endorsed the strike in eastern Ohio and made arrange- 
ments for paying larger strike benefits. Where the money 
was to come from was not announced. 

Senator Atlee Pomerene of Ohio has introduced in the na- 
tional congress a bill to permit of the giving of 2000 dis- 
carded uniforms of the Ohio National Guard to the striking 
miners. When Governor Cox discussed that matter with the 
war department some time ago he was informed that army 
regulations prevented the giving of the uniforms to any one. 


Poverty in Illinois Mining Settlements 


Christmas this year has seen more poverty in the mining 
settlements of Illinois than in many years past. In Belle- 
ville, Ill, three hundred families, mostly of miners, were in 
need of assistance at Christmas time. In the mining section 
east and northeast of St. Louis, there was much poverty this 
year, and especially at Witt, Ill, where the Peabody mines 
have been idle for several months. Governor Dunne sent a 
Christmas present of $5 each to twenty of the most needy 
families there, and much assistance was rendered to others at 
Witt and in the mining towns adjoining. 

Conditions were extremely bad at all the mining towns to 
the south of St. Louis, with the exception of Royalton, 
Zeigler and Christopher. Farther north in the Danville 
District, 340 coal miners, who have been idle for many months, 
received an order for $7.50 worth of groceries and other pro- 
visions for Christmas. The citizens of Harrisburg almost 
compelled the O’Gara Coal Co. to put some of its mines in 
operation, so as to give all its miners an equal opportunity to 
make a livelihood. 

Frank Farrington Elected Head of Illinois Miners 

Frank Farrington, of Streator, Ill, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois or 12th district of the United Mine 
Workers of America. He received 22,134 votes while his op- 
ponent, Adolph Germer, of Mt. Olive, obtained 21,135, so Far- 
rington has a majority of 999 votes. Steve Sullivan, of 
Springfield, received 14,136 votes. Thus it was a _ three- 
cornered fight but Farrington’s greater popularity can 
be judged from the fact that he carried seven of his men 
into office including vice-president Frank Hefferly, of Collins- 
ville. However, Duncan McDonald, the supporter of Adolph 
Germer, was reélected secretary-treasurer by 26,856 votes, 
his nearest competitor out of the four, C. A. Sullivan, of 
Herrin, receiving 10,383 votes. 

Frank Farrington is probably a more reasonable man than 
Adolph Germer. Duncan McDonald has always been regarded 
as an unreconcilable. It is true Frank Farrington ordered the 
strike in Vancouver Island from Seattle, Wash., Apr. 30, 1913. 
He does not appear to have had much more to do with it, 
and John P. White, the president of the main organization 
was probably as much to blame for that abortive struggle 
as Farrington. (See “Coal Age,” Vol. 5 pp. 253, 280, 577 and 
879.) Farrington was formerly on the National Executive 
Board for the State of Illinois. 

Duncan McDonald will be remembered for his violent at- 
tacks on the president of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel P. Gompers. John Zimmerman, of Springfield, was 
elected to the National Executive Board. 
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Next Week, We Publish Our 
Annual Statistical Number 


The Jan. 9 issue of Coan Acer will be devoted entirely 
to a review of the coal industry in America during 1914. 
The chief mine inspectors of all coal-producing states 
will tell us of the progress made by coal companies in 
their territory. Trade conditions in all important con- 
suming centers and shipping ports will be reported by 
our special field correspondents. There will be a chron- 
ology of events as well as articles covering the industry’s 
progress along engineering lines. 

Don’t Miss This Issue—Yowll Need It For Future 
Reference. 
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The Use of Coal 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SY NOPSIS—Any commodity is valuable in exact- 
ly se far as tt fulfills a need. In order to create 
and foster a market for-his product the coal pro- 
ducer should study with care the requirements of 
his customers. 








It is usually conceded that the interests of the mine 
operator are supposed to cease when he has “delivered 
the goods” and collected payment therefor. It might be 
well to remember, however, that coal, like any other 
commodity, only possesses a value in proportion. to the 
efficiency or effectiveness with which it meets the needs 
of the purchaser. | 

For example, a cutler might offer one of his customers 
a bowie knife of exceptional quality and workmanship. 
If that customer at the time, however, was requiring 
a razor, the vender’s advances would probably be treated 
with marked disrespect. Hence, in order to successfully 
market the product of a mine, it is not only necessary 
to produce a good article, but to have an idea of what use 
the purchaser intends to make of the goods after he 
has bought them. 

The advantage of this is two-fold: In the first place, 
much preliminary talk in attempting to sell unsuitable 
goods is avoided. Secondly, the vender can often point 
out to the purchaser methods of treatment of the goods 
which will enormously improve their value to him, and 
therefore stimulate future sales. 

It is to the advantage of the coal producer therefore 
to study the methods employed in the use of fuels in 
order to be able to offer to any prospective customer the 
proper sizes, quality and mixture of fuel for any specific 
purpose, and to be in a position to point out any er- 
rors in arguments advanced by a doubtful buyer or one 
who is dissatisfied with what he has purchased. 

In order to illustrate this position, we may take one 
field only in which coal is extensively used, namely, the 
production of steam. It is hardly too bold an assertion 
to say that the man who wants to sell coal should know 
something about the furnace in which that coal is to be 
burned. For example, there are furnaces in which the 
boiler tubes or plates are considerably removed from the 
grate. These are more particularly adapted to long-flam- 
ing coal which requires considerable space and time for 
the perfect combustion of the gases and lighter volatile 
elements before they impinge upon the heat-absorbing 
surfaces of the boiler. 


DIFFERENT Coats Require DIFFERENT FuRNACE PRro- 
PORTIONS 

On the other hand, anthracite coals, or those contain- 

ing only a low percentage of volatile matter, burn with 

an intense local heat, and therefore the furnaces: best 

adapted for their use have grates comparatively close to 

the water-carrying boiler elements. 





This is but one example of the many factors which 
may go to make up_a customer’s complaint. If a vender 
does not know the class of boilers and quality of coal 
which the purchaser is trying to combine, he may become 
generally puzzled at the complaints received, regard- 
ing undue repairs or low steam production per pound 
for coal, after his fuel has been given a tryout. If, on the 
other hand, he does know the probable cause of the dif- 
ficulty, he may be able by a timely remark to convince a 
customer that at comparatively small expense an alter- 
ation may save him considerable money in fuel. 

In some plants it is essential for the proper burning 
of the coal that the latter shall reach the furnace in a 
comparatively unbroken condition, and must be free 
from any excess of dust or slack. Other plants on the 
contrary are fitted with mechanical stokers for the ex- 
press purpose of burning fine coal. The buyer will, of 
course, mention his requirements, but it is much to the 
advantage of the seller if he possesses a clear conception of 
the type of plant for which his fuel is destined. 

Often the condition of the coal as it arrives at its 
destination depends largely upon the way in which it 
has been handled in transit, and where there are any 
particular requirements as regards freedom from dust, 
and two modes of shipment are possible, it may be worth 
while considering alternate methods to ascertain whether 
carriage by rail or water is likely to give the best re- 
sults. 


CoMPLAINTS AS TO WEIGHT 


Then again complaints are sometimes received as re- 
gards the weight delivered. Under such circumstances 
it is not ordinarily necessary either to call the colliery 
scales into question or to describe the complainant as a 
perverter of the Christian virtues. The real difficulty in 
such a case often lies in the weather. A variation in 
climatic conditions at the beginning and end of a rail- 
way journey often makes considerable difference in the 
amount of water contained in the coal, and therefore in 
the weight thereof. It may be taken as practically cer- 
tain that a customer of any considerable size keeps a 
record of gross and net weight delivered to his power 
plants and it is just as well therefore that the coal owner 
on sending out his product should not only take its 
weight, but should keep some sort of record on the con- 
dition in which the coal leaves the mine. 

At the present time, much attention is being paid 
to the calorific value of coal purchased for industrial 
or steam-raising purposes, and it is only fair that dis- 
crimination should be made in values on this account. 
In many of the larger power houses and in some of the 
small ones as well, samples are taken periodically of 
the coal as received, and these samples, after being suit- 
ably crushed and prepared, are subjected to a test for 
heating content and ash. 

These tests, if systematically carried out, should give 
the average figure not only for ash and clinker, which 
are purely waste products, but also for the water content, 
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the volatile constituent, which determines whether or 
not the coal is free burning, and the fixed carbon which 
yields a steady and comparatively slow combustion. With 
data on these points, the owner of the power plant can, 
to a certain extent, determine the value of a coal from 
the point of view of steam raising. 


QGQueEap Furts May Bre EXPENSIVE 


It has been repeatedly demonstrated that many cheap 
fuels, which, however, carry a large ash- and clinker- 
forming content, and are consequently low in calorific 
value, are disadvantageous and more expensive than a 
higher-priced coal possessed of greater heating power. If 
consumers are analyzing coal, it is to the elementary in- 
terest of the coal operator that he should also take sam- 
ples both of the run-of-mine and of the various grades 
produced, obtaining therefrom accurate figures upon the 
above qualities, upon which he may base his arguments 
when selling. 

The proposition that it is necessary for a mine owner to 
know the plant that is consuming his product is cap- 
able of still further proof, when any particular customer 
is actually or is about to become a large buyer. It then 
pays the coal producer to visit the plant concerned, and 
with the permission of the owner, see for himself the 
conditions under which his fuel is to be used. 

The best coal in the world cannot give its full heat 
value if it is not being properly fired. Although most 
large power makers are today fully aware of the value 
of carbon-dioxide recorders in connection with their flve 
gases, there are still some who think such apparatus to 
be a scientific fad. The good performance of any fue! 
depends first on complete combustion and second that 
large quantities of excess air be not admitted to the 
furnace, as otherwise the heated gases become mixed with 
this cold air, their temperature being thereby lowered 
and their efficiency as a heating medium destroyed. 

The carbon-dioxide recorder is an excellent check on 
the proper burning of the fuel, since it registers at every 
instant the proportion of carbon dioxide (CO,) contained 
in a given volume of flue gases. This with a recording 
draft gage and a thermometer gives an excellent idea of 
the way in which the plant is being operated. It is not 
too much to assert that a loss may often be converted into 
a gain through properly burning the fuel purchased. 

It is the duty of the coal producer in cases of this kind 
to make suggestions to the power-plant manager which 
will safeguard the proper use of the commodity which the 
former is supplying. The same general argument ap- 
plies to the proper testing of feed water, for poor re- 
sults from a steam generator often attributed to the 
fuel may readily be traced to the condition of the boiler 
plate or tubes due to the admission of improper materials 
along with the feed water. Temporary and permanent 
hardness are the natural enemies of efficient heat utili- 
zation. 


THE Recorp or INPUT AND OvuTPUT 


In some power plants, a check is kept upon the working 
of the installation by measuring the coal input and com- 
paring the same with the power output. This is a par- 
ticularly easy matter when the output is electrical. Now 
the number of pounds of coal consumed per kilowatt- 
hour generated (although a good test of the overall ef- 
ficiency of the power plant) may sometimes be used as 
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an adverse argument regarding the quality of the coal 
supplied. It is therefore advisable that the producer of 
the latter who is vitally interested in the proper sale and 
use of his commodity should knew something of the pos- 
sible losses that may occur in a power house between the 
furnace and the wattmeter. 

For example, much power may be wasted in leaky 
steam traps, in excessive condensation, in holding boil- 
ers as standbys when it would be perfectly safe to shut 
them down, and in running engines at uneconomical 
loads. Of course, a good power-plant manager is able to 
distinguish between losses incurred in this manner and 
defects in fuel supply, but it is open to question whether 
every power installation is conducted on highly scientific 
lines. . 

Consequently, when complaints are received concern- 
ing bad results from fuel, it might pay the owner of a 
mine to visit the power plant consuming his product with 
an eye open for bad operation, and to do this intelligently 
he should have at least a fairly comprehensive knowledge 
of the practical working of a steam power plant. 

There are many other points which might be raised 
in support of the belief that it is not merely sufficient 
for a coal producer to sell fuel and then wash his hands 
of the results. A good salesman should be a good buyer 
if his position in the transaction were reversed. To be 
a good buyer one should know not only what he wants 
but what he is actually purchasing. And in the coal 
trade in order to be a good buyer, one must understand 
steam engineering. 


~s 


Boiler-Compound Feeder 


The illustration represents a good form of boiler-com- 
pound feeder, says R. C. McGahey in Power, where L 
is the body and M the glass gage, the merit being that 
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Compounp FEEDER CONNECTED To Two Pumps 





the compound does not pass through the pump. The 
feeder can be readily regulated or cut out by valves N, 
C and A while the pumps are in operation. 
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Success 


In a week or two we will announce the date of issue 
of a special “Success” number of Coan Acre. There isn’t 
anything so close to the heart of the average individual 
as success, and the coal industry has an abundance of 
great men, great machines and great systems. 

We will cover it all, dealing only with what has made 
good, whether it be a man, a method, a motor or a min- 
ing machine. We want to tell how success was won here, 
there and everywhere. A mine was a failure, it is now 
a successful operation; how was the change wrought? 
That’s the story we want to tell in its every phase. 

Therefore, we want our readers to help us make this 
proposed issue of Coat Ace the most interesting and 
valuable number we have so far gotten out. Tell us 
the story of men, mines and machines that have stood the 
test of everyday ‘hard knocks. If you can’t prepare a 
story for us yourself, then make a suggestion to us con- 
cerning what you have in mind, and we'll follow the tip 
and get the facts ourselves. 

If you have a good story of an actual case, but don’t 
care to sign the article, remember you don’t have to. Think 
this over right now, and the chances are you can pen a 
description of something or somebody, that will not only 
interest other coal men, but benefit them as well. 

Of course! we pay for the article you prepare for us. 


—s 


eo 


What Will the New Year 
Bring Us? 

We have all made our new resolves, rolled up our sleeves 
and started the work of 1915. The war may last all year, 
or it may end very soon. However, millions of people in 
this country have stopped speculating on this great un- 
certainty and have buckled down to free themselves as 
far as possible from the influences of the European 
trouble. 

The outcome of our affairs in 1915 depends largely on 
ourselves. If the war continues no one need expect a 
boom in our own land, but by eliminating all waste of 
money, material and time, we can enter on an era of sat- 
isfactory, independent progress. 

This does not mean we should hoard our money; on 
the other hand, the time is here when we must show con- 
fidence in ourselves and our nation by going ahead with 
long delayed plans. True! we must be careful—only 
harm could result from pulling the throttle wide open 
but caution does not imply inaction. We have all had 
time to get our bearings and survey the road ahead, so a 
steady, certain advance in all lines of industry is now in 
order. . 

Coat AGE sees a brighter outlook for 1915, and we 
are therefore going to back our opinion by carrying out 
to fulfillment numerous extensions in our work. The 
coal industry has hit bottom, and all worth-while signs 
point to an increase in general mining activity. Labor 
troubles will be largely eliminated from this year’s cal- 
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endar, and the result will be a better feeling in the in- 
dustry. 

Therefore, let us all throw away our blue glasses, and 
above all else let us be sanely optimistic. No good can 
come from shouting untruths concerning business pros- 
perity. People who follow this plan deceive no one, not 
even themselves. Likewise we must eliminate the 
other extreme, which is responsible for a flood of sense- 
less pessimism. To many people, the face of futurity 
leers black and disagreeable. Hope to them is forbidden 
fruit. Imagination is of use only to portray calamities 
that never happen. 

Add to your New Year’s Resolutions the following: 
I will exercise hope and preach optimism every day dur- 
ing the year. I will not forget that I am a part of the 
greatest nation on earth, and that I live in a land of un- 
told wealth and possibilities. I will not give ear to calam- 
ity howlers either in my office, my home or on the street. 
I will keep a cheerful countenance even should clouds 
gather overhead and I will impress on all I meet that 
clouds of whatever hue and density never stand still— 
there is always a wind to blow them away. Lastly, I 
promise to remember that I work in an industry that 
produces the second necessity of life—the first is food— 
and nothing can stop the demand or replace the prod- 
uct I send to the markets of the world. 


8 


At Home and Abroad 
Between the optimistic and pessimistic American, your 
average citizen is “eternally fussed up.” The American 
eagle in the imagination of our national evaluators is as 
often bedraggled like the sparrow after a fight as he is 
spread or displayed like the triumphant bird of heraldry. 
For our part, we confess that most of the claims for 
arrogance or for regret equally fail to appeal to us. As 
for the claims of alien supremacy, we feel we could doubt- 
less duplicate those vaunted conditions if we would accept 
them when duplicated. But somehow our American way, 
with its disadvantages, seems very good to us and we are 
ill disposed to he disturbed in our pursuit of it. 

Samuel Dean has been showing us some German and 
French mining plants and we will readily grant that there 
is nothing like them in America. They are truly magnifi- 
cent and show the genius of their engineers. Yet we can- 
not avoid the suspicion that there is no directorate in 
America but would discharge the officials in charge of 
these foreign enterprises if the men in them produced as 
little as they do in Germany—one ton per man under- 
ground. The miners in the United States produce from 
three to seven times as much per man for each working 
day and the result is that the cost of coal is much lower. 

Moreover, the miners of the United States make better 
wages, at least twice as much as the German miners. Why 
then should we be ashamed? We have greater efficiency 
per man, cheaper coal and better paid working men. All 
we lack is “stylish works” and a greater safety. 

Now there are parts of America where conditions in 
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the matter of safety are excellent, and it is by no means 
clear that all unsafe conditions are chargeable to excessive 
neglect of either employers or men. Let us not be mis- 
understood—we do not say that there is no neglect, for 
it is certain that there is, but we declare that it may not 
exceed the negligence manifested abroad. 

The difference in the death rate in various parts of this 
country as a result of falls of rock and explosions of gas 
and dust clearly exhibits the fact that these accidents are 
in a class by themselves. Some operatives are much en- 
dangered by them; others are not likely to have them to 
face. Consequently, we will compare the other accidents 
underground in the United States with those in the Dort- 
mund district of Germany, an area where about one-half 
as many men are putting in their time underground as 
can be found mining coal in the United States. 

In 1911, the death rate from accidents underground 
other than “falls of ground” and explosions of gas and 
dust was 1.437 per thousand of those employed below the 
surface. The rate in the United States was only 1.28 for 
the same class of accidents in that year. 

In 1912, in the United States, assuming the same ratio 
of employees to underground workers (1.202) as in 1911, 
we find that 1.11 persons were killed per thousand em- 
ployed underground in the accidents selected, whereas in 
the Dortmund district 1.541 per thousand lost their lives 
in that specific manner. It will be granted readily we 
think that the roof-fall and explosions question is severe 
or unimportant according to locality and that the other 
accidents which we have here compared are more truly 
controllable, and it is in these accidents which have no 
necessary relation to locality that the American record is 
creditable. 

But still those magnificent buildings fill the eye. Surely 
a people who can construct such magnificent mines, must 
be mining efficiently. Order, design and modernity are 
apparent on every hand, and we are prone always to con- 
nect together fine plants and efficiency. However, the 
two may have no connection whatever with each other. 
The magnificent structures may be only the outcome of 
munificent prices. Let us examine this carefully. 

It would not be fair to compare German prices with 
American because it may be, at once, conceded that wages 
are unequal and the difficulties of mining are not on a 
parity. But it is permissible to compare German prices 
at one period with those at another and see whether the 
American market has advanced as liberally as the Ger- 
man. Since 1886 the average price of coal in Germany 
has risen 103 per cent. at the mines. In that same time it 
has fallen in the United States 4 per cent. We quote 
these figures on the authority of the British Board of 
Trade. 

If we allowed our coal men to combine and to increase 
prices 103 per cent. when producers in other countries 
lowered their prices 4 per cent., the very foundations of 
our democracy would be shaken. It may be right to com- 
bine for fair prices, but we shall have to think twice be- 
fore we consent to such a measure of syndicatism as has 
made such marvelous developments possible in Germany. 

If we had such profits we also could build almshouses 
and bath houses and provide for pensioners. We also 
could build lamp houses like palaces and make our mine 
portals like triumphal arches. The American working- 
man, however, believes profits are criminal, the American 
consumer is raging horribly about coal combines and both 
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are getting the benefit of a situation which is by no means 
profitable to the coal operator. And down in the hearts 
of the coal producers is a belief that while profits in his 
industry should be larger than they are, there is a limit 
which should be set for the good of the public, and he is 
sure that a 103-per cent. increase per ton in the present 
price would be many times that limit and should not be 
permitted in any democracy. 

For if, instead of the $1.05, which was the average price 
of coal at the Pennsylvania bituminous mines in 1913, 
$2.13 was paid, just think how our mine roads could 
burgeon out with rose bushes and could be curbed with 
concrete. Then, indeed, we could model the superintend- 
ent’s house after the home of a feudal baron—and the rest 
of the country could pay the bill. 

But it is not our way. Such desirable conditions— 
and they are desirable—can only come here when the pro- 
letariat, which has been given liberal wages and cheap 
living, learns to put back into industry and permanent 
improvement what it now tco largely expends in the grog 
shop, in frequent changes of apparel and in general waste. 

Some Comments on the 
Panama R. R. Contract 

The contract for supplying coal to the Panama R.R. 
has been awarded finally to Wm. C. Atwater & Co. (Vol. 
6, pp. 814, 854, 892, 933, 1048). The coal is to be sup- 
plied from the Thelma and Nora mines of the Virginia 
Pocahontas Coal Co., at Coalwood, McDowell County, W. 
Va., and from the mine No. 1 of the Lake Superior Coal 
Co., near Huger, McDowell County, W. Va. It is gener- 
ally understood that these mines are all working the upper 
Pocahontas beds, and if this be the case, it will be the first 
time that no coal from the No. 3 original Pocahontas bed 
has been supplied on this contract. 

The bid of Atwater & Co., as originally reported, was 
for 350,000 tons, at $2.70, f.o.b. Hampton Roads, the 
proposal calling for 500,000 tons. We are informed that 
all of the bids were turned over to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines for report on the various mines and to figure the 
cost of one million B.t.u., according to their standard 
formula, so as to reduce all bids to a common basis, com- 
bining the ash, heat value and price per ton. It is also 
stated that the Bureau of Mines sent their inspectors to 
the Atwater company’s mines to obtain further data and 
samples before the contract was finally awarded. 

There were several bidders from Pennsylvania, but they 
were all unsuccessful, although it is said that there was 
only one mill difference in the cost of a million B.t.u. as 
between the Atwater coal and Colver, Penn., coal. 

The Government does not yet seem to appreciate the 
importance of the ash-fusing temperature of coals, al- 
though fuel experts are generally agreed that this and 
the ash percentage are the most important determinations 
on coals of similar nature. 

Who Gets the Promotion? 

Coat AGE last week, on page 1030, published a problem 
cartoon entitled, “Who Gets the Promotion?” We antici- 
pated that the question would be a popular one, but we 
did not expect it would attract such wide attention. From 
the many answers received so far, it is quite certain this 
will be the most popular discussion we have ever printed. 
If you haven’t already sent in your answer, do so today. 
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Teaching English to Foreigne- 
Speaking Men 


By Peter Roserts* 


Sociological 





SYNOPSIS—The writer has elaborated a most 
successful system of teaching foreigners English 
without the employment of their native language 
in the process. 





There are 15,000,000 foreign-born people in the United 
States, which is about 15 per cent. of the population. The 
proportion of male to female in this group is 129 to 100, 
so there are 8,450,000 foreign-born males in. the country 
and of these more than 97 per cent. are employed in gain- 
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5,000,000. This is about five per cent. of the total popu- 
lation. 


Over 70 Per Cent oF THE Coat Miners ARE For- 
EIGN-BoRN 


The foreign-born are neither equally distributed among 
the states of the union nor are they found in equal num- 
bers in the industries of the country. In agriculture, of 
the 10,500,000 male wage-earners only 9.1 per cent. are 
foreign-born; in coal mining, 750,000 men and boys are 
employed, and 70 per cent. of them are of alien origin. 
If 50 per cent. of the 525,000 foreign-born in the coal- 
mining industry are not conversant with the English lan- 
guage, it means diminished efficiency, increased accidents, 
want of harmony, and irritating misunderstandings be- 


fe down af fhe table. « - 

3 knife in my hand. 
‘T fake some bread from the plate.. 
| spread some butter on my bread.’ 


Tile. SS ae Oe 


Tur Roperts Metuop oF INSTRUCTION BY THE PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION, THE SPOKEN 
STATEMENT, AND THE PRINTED DESCRIPTION 


ful industries. Of the males of ‘both native birth and 
native parentage 75.5 per cent. are so employed. All the 
men of foreign birth are not foreign-speaking. 

Of the 15,000,000, about one-third have their birth- 
place in English-speaking countries, while half of the 
remainder are more or less conversant with the English 
language. Thus, the problem of teaching English to 
non-English-speaking Wwage-earners is not as serious as 
some men would have us believe. The number of persons 
of foreign birth in the United States today not able to 
make themselves understood in English is not more than 





*Secretary, Industrial Department, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, 124 East 28th St., New York City. 

NOTE—Article read before the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute, at Huntington, W. Va., Dec. 10, 1914. 


tween the codperating agencies. The question then is, 

How can these men be taught English? I will explain 
Oo 

the system used by us in doing this work. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


This is based on three fundamental principles which 
should be observed by all anxious to learn or teach a 
language: 

First: The ear is the organ of language. Speech is 
sound modified to convey thought, and the organ designed 
to catch sound is the ear. The eye and the hand may 
supplement, but if any man wants a working knowledge of 
any language he must use the ear in attaining it. 

Second: The lessons given should deal with experiences 


perfectly familiar to the pupils. The simplest and most 
interesting actions of daily life should be clothed anew in 
the garment of the language to be acquired. You cannot 
discuss coal mining with a man who never saw a coal 
mine in operation, nor can you teach a man a language 
if you attempt to give him lessons dealing with objects 
and actions wholly out of the realm of his experience. 

Third: Each lesson should conform with fundamental 
principles laid down by psychologists as aids to memory, 
the law of association of ideas, the law of contrast, the law 
of sequence in time, etc. By the aid of these, the memory 
is greatly relieved, and the pupil can better concentrate 
his attention on correct pronunciation and enunciation. 

These three principles are used in the Roberts System 
of teaching English to foreign-speaking men. 

Let us illustrate these principles. The first lesson we 
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shut; find, lost; throw, catch: put on, pull off; open, 
close; ete. The teacher who does his work right will 
teach this lesson and build around it a vocabulary follow- 
ing the suggestions which come to him by the laws speci- 
fied. 


TEACHING THE LESSON 


How is the lesson taught? The teacher has five steps 
to follow in teaching each lesson: 

First: Oral instruction. Nothing is put before the eye 
or in the hand of the pupil. He is told to listen care- 
fully to the words pronounced by the teacher, and repeat 
them after him. The teacher says, “I awake from sleep,” 
suiting the action to the words, and the class says the sen- 
tence. This is followed in order by the other sentences as 
the class makes progress. The teacher talks slowly and dis- 


A Cuiass IN ENGLISH IN A Founpry at West Enp, Toronto, CANADA, DURING THE Noon RECESS 


, give a class of foreigners is about getting up in the morn- 


sing. ‘The lesson is as follows: 

PREPARATORY COURSE 
Getting Up in the Morning 

awake I awake from sleep 

open I open my eyes 

look I look for my watch 

find I find my watch 

see I see what time it is 

is It is 6 o’clock 


must get up 


I must get up 


throw back I throw back the bed clothes 
get out I get out of bed 

put on I put on my pants 

put on I put on my stockings and shoes 
wash I wash myself 

comb I comb my hair 

put on I put on my collar and necktie 
put on I put on my vest and coat 

open I open the door of my bedroom 


go down 


I go down stairs 


These sentences observe the sequence in time in the ac- 


tion of getting up in the morning. 
through this stage every day. 


Each man goes 
The word open suggests 


tinctly, and is never weary of repeating. After about 
twenty or thirty minutes the class can rehearse the whole 
of the lesson from memory, at the suggestion given by 
the teacher with an appropriate gesture illustrating each 
sentence. 

Second: A chart on which the lesson is printed is now 
hung up, and the class sees the lesson in print for the first 
time. The teacher then leads the pupils in reading, going 
over the lesson three or four times, leaping from sentence 
to sentence, to test the capacity of the pupils to read. 

Third: Sheets of paper are next given the pupils, on 
which the lesson is printed in both book and script type. 
Each scholar is provided with pencil and paper, and is 
told to write out the lesson, the teacher during the exer- 
cise passing from pupil to pupil to see how he does the 
work. Then after ten or fifteen minutes, he collects the 
papers, corrects them and calls the attention of the pupils 
to their defects. 


Fourth: Review of the lesson. The teacher takes a 











v postoffice or railroad station, and transact his business puts Ha. pate the needle ta the hele , 
in the Enelish language. completes He completes the tamping of the hole 
Second: The First Reader is the second course. in withdraws He carefully withdraws the needle 
eer ‘ i P ; ’ examines He carefully examines the squib 
which lessons are given on the history of our country, on — sends He sends his laborer to warn the men in the next 
outlines of geography, dealing especially with the United chamber 
States, and on the forms of our government, so as to pre- 8° ee in the next chamber go to a place of 
; i sie, : . & : . ee, safety 
pare the foreigner who is anxious to become a member goes De a 
of our family to pass the examination prescribed by the Fire!” 
federal government for naturalization. pei ci miner ied aes . 
oe - ights e miner lights his squib with his touch paper 
Third: The Second Reader is a more advanced book, ; , 
runs The miner runs to the next crosscut 
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Accompanying each lesson are grammar 
suggestions, so that the teacher, in each 
session, may drill the men in certain forms 
which are essential to correct talking or 
writing. 

For men employed in the coal-mining in- 
dustry, we have prepared the following les- 
sons : 

















INDUSTRIAL SERIES—BITUMINOUS MINE 


WORKERS 
I. Going to Work 










stands The miner stands at the foot of the 































shaft 
asks The miner asks the foreman: “Give 
me a light” 
takes He takes his lamp and lights it 
trims He trims the wick 
A Crass Composep oF MEN or MANY NaTIoNns burns The wick burns brightly 
puts The miner puts the lamp in his cap 
sheet of paper and covers the chart. He asks for the Walks He walks along the entrs 
‘ @ ‘ lights The lamp lights the way 
first sentence and suggests it by a gesture. The pupils walks The miner walks until he comes to his room 
say: “I awake from sleep.” The teacher uncovers the ones bie << the — 
rn 7 a 999 6 : ooks e looks around the room 
sentence and says: “Good, and then what: I open My ere yor pe eeange see pig 
eyes.” “Splendid, and then what?” etc. The pupils by takes The miner takes off his coat and vest 
this review get, not only the lesson, but also sentences hangs He oe up his _ and vest — 
| such as “good,” “right,” “splendid,” “that’s it,” “try = Pry i icone rie eg 
; again,” ete., which in a short while they will be able to fils He fills his lamp with oil 
use in their conversation. takes He takes his tools out of the box 
7 ‘ ‘ ’ : : carries He carries his tools to the face 
Fifth: Grammar practice. Grammar is not taught in  jgys Wie lave dewn the-toels 


the abstract ; but grammatical forms are practiced in con- examines The miner examines the face 
nection with each lesson, so that the pupils talk gram-  P°#'"s scneaeietaiaimbianineebilaat 
matically and are trained to do so from the beginning. INDUSTRIAL SERIES—ANTHRACITE MINE WORKERS 


eae ; VIL. Firing the SI 
This is done not only by each exercise, but also by read- ™ Psi ” nae _— 
h : i puts 1e miner puts e powder in the hole 


ing and writing. The pupils who show an eagerness to oe e-uhenen tia: poedes bask cavetalte with ike 
learn our language, if they have a good teacher, will, in drill 


an incredibly short time, 
begin to converse in com- 
mon, everyday English in 
their work and in their 
buying. 
Tue EQuIPpMENT 

A word ought to be 
said about the tools used 
in this work. Three 
courses have been pre- 
pared for the men: 

First: The Prepara- 
tory Course, which com- 
prises thirty lessons; ten 
on domestic life, ten on 
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work life, bearing direct TeacniIng ALL NATIONALITIES WITHOUT KNOWING THE TONGUE or ANY 

ly upon the work in 

which the man is engaged, and ten on social life, help- Puts He puts in the tamping and tamps it carefully 
rae takes He takes the needle, tipped with copper, so that 


ing this man so that he may go to the store or shop, ee peagg 
‘ . it wiil not strike fire 
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RESULTS 


The men who will learn these lessons will acquire a 
knowledge of English which will help the foreman and 
fireboss to talk to them intelligently concerning their work 
and duties. It will also enable them to communicate with 
their fellow workmen, so that they may feel that com- 
mon bond of union which should pervade all industrial 
units. It enables the foreman or superintendent also to 
talk face to face with the foreigner, and avoid misunder- 
standings and trouble, which otherwise might disturb re- 
lations and demoralize an industrial. plant. 

Thousands of men, taught in classes using this system, 
are today able to talk, read and write in English. A 
year’s faithful work done by any group of men, led by a 
good teacher using this system, will enable them to have a 
talking knowledge of our language, which will be a good 
basis for further instruction in any line the foreigner 
may choose. These classes for foreign-speaking men have 
been laboratories where men are tested, and the born 
leader or the mechanical genius has been discovered and 
set on the path that will give the industry and society 
far more than he ever could give if kept at the pick and 
shovel. The foreigners bring with them brain, as well 
as brawn, and the interest of each industry is conserved 
by giving the foreign-speaking worker in it the opportun- 
ity to come to his own in the industrial life of America. 
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Jermyn @ Co.’s Relief Fund 


A unique relief fund is maintained by Jermyn & Co. 
at its collieries in Rendham, Penn. The source of rev- 
enue is the sale of the empty powder kegs for 8c. apiece. 
This sale nets the fund from $125 to $150 a month, and 
out of this sum it pays $1 a day to any of the men who are 
injured or ill. 

Formerly the twelve hundred Jermyn & Co. employees 
took their empty powder kegs to the nearest saloon and ex- 
changed them for drink, but now it would be impossible 
for an employee to take one off the property. The mine 
workers appreciate and take an interest in this unique 
relief fund and guard its interests jealously. 

If a man is killed, every employee is called upon for a 
dollar, the company contributes $400, and the wife or 
nearest relative of the deceased is presented with a check 
for $1000. ‘To the credit of the company be it said that 
there has been only one fatality in the course of the last 
two years, during which it has produced one million tons 
of coal. This record was made despite the fact that most 
of the coal was produced by the dangerous work of robbing 
pillars. 


INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS AND MINE CAVES 


In addition to the above provisions for its injured 
employees, the company pays from its insurance fund 
varying sums, dependent upon the seriousness of the in- 
jury, to all victims of accidents who break an arm or a 
leg, or suffer some other major injury. It also repairs 
free of charge all houses affected by mine caves. 

There is an excellent reason for the low accident record 
of the company in the many safety devices in use at the 
Jermyn & Co. collieries. Directions, with an arrow point- 
ing the way to safety, are posted in Italian, Russian, 
Polish, Slovenian, Spanish, Hungarian and Greek in the 
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mines. All the machinery in the breakers is inclosed. 
Automatic blocks at the heads of the shafts hold back all 
but the car to be loaded on the cage, and are not released 
until the gates have been closed and the cage started. 
The trips of cars at the slopes are held on a sidetrack, and 
not switched onto the track leading down into the slope 
until the way is clear. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT AND SANITARY Batu Houses 


Trim green lawns, flower beds and whitewashed fence 
posts and foundations all contribute to the attractive ap- 
pearance of the collieries, and there is a hospital above 
ground as well as those required by law at the foot of the 
shafts, and a trained first-aid corps ready for instant ser- 
vice. 

Another attraction is a wash-house with two hundred 
lockers, enough individual shower baths with hot and cold 
water to accommodate everyone without delay, concrete 
floors, sanitary drainage and ventilators. It is in 
charge of an old miner of thirty years’ service, who, for 
$50 a month, scalds, washes and boils 500 towels a day, so 
that every man has fresh towels. Wire mats are provided 
in front of the lockers, and all diseased men are rigorously 
excluded. It is said that miners’ wives urge their hus- 
bands to work for Jermyn & Co. At any rate, only 10 per 
cent. of the entire number of its employees are un- 
married. 
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New Rescue Station at 
dWderrin, Ill. 


The mine-rescue car attached to the Benton station of 
the Illinois Mine-Rescue Station Commission has been 
ordered to Herrin, for the purpose of establishing a per- 
manent substation at that city. Walter Scott, of Harris- 
burg, and Walter Nichols, of Benton, are to be in charge. 

There are three mine-rescue stations under the control 
of the Commission. These are located at La Salle, Spring- 
field and Benton respectively. Up to this time, a car has 
been attached to each station, so that the course of train- 
ing and instruction might be taken by men who were un- 
able to come to any of the three centers. The cars have 
been on the road for over three years, and that from Ben- 
ton is the first to be given a permanent location. It is 
probable that the other two cars will be similarly located 
after the most suitable cities have been determined. 

A committee representing the operators, miners and the 
city officials of Herrin met with the Mine-Rescue Com- 
mission at its last meeting, and presented the request of 
Herrin for the establishment of a substation. This com- 
mittee consisted of James S. Reed, state mine inspector, 
William Burton, board member of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Mayor C. E. Anderson, of Herrin, 
Milo McGowan, J. F. Goalby and Evan D. John. 

The car has been placed on the Chicago & Carterville 
spur, and has a telephone so that it may be called at any 
time. The city council of Herrin has placed two rooms 
in its new city hall at the disposal of Messrs. Scott and 
Nichols, and a large room on East Cherry St. has been 
fitted up for training work. 

The next legislature will be asked to appropriate suf- 
ficient funds to establish a station at Herrin similar to 
those already erected at Benton, Springfield and La Salle. 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 14—I believe a practical discussion of min- 
ing laws and a careful consideration of mine regulations, 
by practical miners, operators of long experience in coal 
mining and mine inspectors, as suggested in Coa AGE, 
will be productive of good results. By this means, many 
valuable suggestions will be made, in reference to amend- 
ing existing statutes or enacting new laws that will greatly 
simplify and facilitate the enforcement of these laws, in 
the operation of mines. os 

The safety of life and security of property do not 
depend so much, however, on legal enactments as on the 
observance and strict enforcement of wise and practical 
mine regulations. Many existing laws are not enforced 
or obeyed because of some objectionable features contained 
in them, which impose unnecessary burdens on either the 
miner or the operator. Although such laws may have 
seemed at first desirable; in their practical application 
they are not calculated to attain the end or purpose 
sought. Thoughtful and practical miners, superintend- 
ents and foremen are in a better position to understand 
what is required in the way of legislation, in order to 
safeguard the work of mining coal, than are the law 
makers themselves. 

The mining law of Tennessee provides for certificates 
of two classes, Class A and Class B. The law also divides 
all coal mines into four classes; namely, Class A, includ- 
ing all gaseous mines; Class B, dusty mines; Class C, 
mines neither gaseous nor dusty, employing as many as 
20 men; and Class D, the same as Class C, but emploving 
less than 20 men. Class-A certificates are required of all 
foremen in charge of mines of the first two classes, while 
Class-B certificates enable the holder to act as foreman 
in mines of the two remaining classes. 

My experience leads me to suggest that there should be 
three classes of certificates, A, B and C; and that a holder 
of Class-C certificate, making him eligible to foremanship 
in mines belonging to Classes C and D, should also be 
permitted to act as assistant foreman in mines of Class B. 
In like manner, a holder of a Class-B certificate, making 
him eligible for foremanship in mines of Class B, should 
be permitted to act as assistant foreman in mines of Class 
A; but in order to act as foreman in these mines he must 
first secure a Class-A certificate. 

In respect to classification of mines and certificates, the 
present law of Tennessee works a hardship on the operator 
of a dry mine, generating no gas and employing but a few 
men. To operate this mine in compliance with the law, 
he must employ a foreman holding a Class-A certificate, 
while one holding a Class-B certificate would be just as 
competent to take charge. 

In respect to examination for certificates of competency, 
the examining board in Tennessee is authorized by law 
to make any rules and regulations pertaining to the exam- 
ination of candidates that they deem proper. It has been 
the custom with the present examining board to give one 
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examination for all candidates, with the understanding 
that a candidate whose paper received a mark above 75 
per cent. and who had had the necessary experience in 
gaseous mines, would be entitled to a Class-A certificate ; 
while a candidate whose paper received a mark not below 
60 per cent. would be entitled to a Class-B certificate. But 
any candidate whose mark fell below 60 per cent. would 
fail to pass the examination. It seems quite clear that 
better results would be obtained if the questions pro- 
pounded were suited to the class of certificate the candi- 
date desired to obtain, instead of expecting all candi- 
dates to answer the same questions. 

The advantage of having three grades of certificates for 
mine foremen would be that the demand for Class-A cer- 
tificates would thereby be reduced, while the standard of 
efficiency in the examination would be raised. Since it 
is merely the presence of explosive gas in a mine that 
makes it necessary to rate that mine as belonging to Class 
A, it is important that the foreman in charge ‘of such a 
mine should pass a rigid test for a gas-boss certificate, to 
obtain which he must have a thorough knowledge of the 
dangers of mine gases. This knowledge would not be 
required of a foreman to take charge of mines belonging 
to Classes C and D. 

My attention has been drawn to the question raised by 
Mine Foreman William Crooks, Edgewater, Ala. In 
his letter No. 5, Coat Acer, Nov. 21, p. 839, Mr. Crooks 
asks how many mine inspectors dare to enforce those laws 
that are offensive to the large coal companies who were 
instrumental in securing their appointment. He states 
that the inspector who is appointed under such conditions 
cannot be expected to oppose the wishes of those respon- 
sible for his appointment. He speaks disparagingly of a 
candidate having a “good pull,” or a “good stand in.” Is 
it not true that most men holding positions of trust and 
honor have secured these positions through influence? It 
does not necessarily follow that this fact will cause him 
to neglect his official duty in the interest of those who 
have supported him. Mr. Crooks does not suggest a bet- 
ter method for the selection of mine inspectors. I fully 
believe that the appointment of mine inspectors by the 
governor is the best method that can be adopted, in the 
interest of safety for the miner. 

In regard to the enforcement of existing laws, I would 
say that it is well nigh impossible to make a law so broad 
as to apply with equal justice to all the mines in the state. 
Owing to the constantly changing conditions in mines, it 
is necessary for the mine inspector and the mine foreman 
in charge, frequently, to use their best judgment. I will 
say that in Tennessee. the chief mine inspector’s ruling or 
judgment is law in many instances. 

In closing, I want to emphasize the importance of the 
point already suggested that the examination of the mine 
should be made by the gas bosses within three hours of 
the time for the men to commence work and that evidence 
of their examination should be left at the face of each 
working place. This is the law in Tennessee and it needs 
little to be added in this respect. The Tennessee law also 
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states that there shall be employed one or more gas bosses, 
as conditions, extent of workings and other circumstances 
may require. This provision of the mining law of a state, 
together with honest and competent inspection, will go 
far toward reducing mine accidents. 
Joun Rose, 
District Mine Inspector. 

Dayton, Tenn. 

Letter No. 15—¥or the past 13 years, the mines in 
Iowa have been operated under what is known as the 
“shot examiners’ law.” This law requires that, in all 
mines where coal is blasted from the solid, competent 
persons shall be employed to examine all holes before they 
are charged. The law authorizes the examiner to pro- 
hibit the charging and firing of any shot that in his judg- 
ment would be unsafe. It requires the state mine inspec- 
tor of the district ‘to certify to the mine operators in his 
district such persons who have proved to him their com- 
petency to act as shot examiners. 

Notwithstanding the opposition that was met in the 
passage of this law, I believe I am correct,in stating that 
the good results brought about since, by its operation, 
have caused a unanimity of opinion on the subject; and 
the need of employing shotfirers, acting under the same 
authority as shot examiners, is now no longer in dispute. 
I believe that this conclusion has been reached in the mind 
of every considerate mining man. Under the present sys- 
tem, the examination and firing of shots by different per- 
sons naturally give rise to a conflict of interest; and it 
is this condition that suggests the wisdom of enacting 
a law that will compel all operators of coal mines to em- 
ploy shotfirers as well as shot examiners, and to have all 
shots fired by them after other employees have left the 
mine. 

In my recent report, contained in the 17th biennial 
report of the state mine inspectors of Iowa, for the two 
vears ending June 30, 1914, pp. 61-65, IT have recom- 
mended the enactment of a law by which all shots should 
he examined and fired by one and the same party, who 
should be subject only to state regulation in the perform- 
ance of his duties. It is a foregone conclusion that as 
long as the practice of “shooting off the solid” is per- 
mitted in the mines of Towa, the old-time system of every 
miner firing his own shots will be forever banished. 

The dual authority under which the mine examiners 
and shotfirers have, for a long time, acted, has been a bit- 
ter bone of contention between the operators and miners 
sf this state; and it is earnestly hoped that the enactment 
sf a new law making it compulsory for all shots to be ex- 
unined and fired by a competent person authorized by the 
mine inspector and employed by the coal company will 
forever put an end to the present controversy. 

R. T. Rirys. 
State Mine Inspector, Dist. No. 2. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Letter No. 16—The interesting discussion now being 
conducted in Coat AGE calls to mind an incident in my 
own experience as mine inspector in Iowa, a few years 
ago. At that time, I was notified by the inspector of Mis- 
souri that the workings of a certain mine in his district 
had been extended across the state line into Iowa. He 
stated that, according to the decision of the attorney-gen- 
eral of Missouri, his jurisdiction terminated at the state 
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boundary line. For this reason, he requested me to look 
after that portion of the mine that was located in Iowa. 

It naturally occurred to me that if the Missouri mine 
inspector had no jurisdiction over that portion of the mine 
in Iowa, I would have no jurisdiction over that portion lo- 
cated in Missouri. Under these circumstances, it ap- 
peared that the proper inspection of the mine and enforce- 
ment of the mining laws of either state would be some- 
what difficult. I, therefore, placed the matter before the 
attorney-general of Iowa, whose decision, as I had sup- 
posed, gave me no jurisdiction beyond the state line. 

Looking further into the matter to find, if possible, a 
precedent that would serve as a guide in such cases, I 
found that a similar opinion had been rendered by the 
attorney-general of Ohio, in regard to a mine in that 
state which had been extended across the boundary into 
West Virginia. The coal mined from this property in 
West Virginia was hoisted in Ohio, where all the surface 
equipment, air shafts and ventilating machinery were 
located. The mine generated gas. 

Upon the application of the Ohio mine inspector, the 
attorney-general of that state decided that the mine in- 
spectors, in either state, respectively, had no jurisdiction 
beyond the state line. It is well known that the safety 
of the entire mine often depends on the conditions that 
exist in a single portion or district of the mine; and the 
lack of jurisdiction over the whole mine makes it prac- 
tically impossible for either of the mine inspectors con- 
cerned in the inspection of an interstate mine to guar- 
antee the operation of the mine in full compliance with 
the laws of his state. 

Recognizing this fact, the attorney-general of Ohio sug- 
gested that the Ohio inspector should arrange with the 
mine inspector of West Virginia to examine the mine at 
the same time, each confining his inspection to that por- 
tion of the mine within his own jurisdiction. After mak- 
ing the examination, the two inspectors could then com- 
pare notes and, if possible, reach a satisfactory conclu- 
sion in regard to what each considered necessary for the 
safe operation of the mine. In doing this, however, it 
might happen that either or both of the inspectors would 
be compelled to disregard some of the requirements of the 
mining laws of their respective states. 

Considered from the standpoint of the safety of human 
life and the security of property, and remembering that 
explosions, fires, squeezes and sudden inrushes of water or 
gas do not respect state lines, in an interstate mine, there 
is every reason why the inspection of such a mine should 
be untrammeled and in no way embarrassed or hindered 
by differences in the requirements of the respective state 
laws. 

Allowing that the decision of the attorneys-general, in 
these cases, is in conformity with the general laws of state 
jurisdiction, it has been suggested that the problem of 
the inspection of interstate mines could be solved by plac- 
ing such mines under Federal supervision. Another sug- 
gestion is that either state inspector should be given full 
jurisdiction over the entire mine by interstate agreement. 

So far as I know, the mining law of every coal-pro- 
ducing state gives the mine inspector the power to call 
out the men from any portion of the mine that, in his 
judgment, presents unsafe conditions. Under this pro- 
vision of the mining law, the refusal of the operator of 
an interstate mine to voluntarily concede to the request 
and instructions of the mine inspector of a border state, 
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having jurisdiction over a portion of the extended work- 
ings of said mine, would be sufficient reason to warrant 
said mine inspector’s withdrawing the men from that por- 
tion of the mine. In the event of his order being dis- 
obeyed, he could apply to the courts of his state for an 
injunction forbidding the working of that portion of the 
mine in his jurisdiction. 

In my own case, to which I have referred, I notified the 
operator before going to the mine that I expected him to 
give me jurisdiction over the entire mine to the extent 
that would enable me to protect the men working in Iowa, 
as required by the mining laws of that state. This was 
granted, and requests for several improvements of the 
surface equipment located in Missouri were fully com- 
plied with and results were satisfactory to all. 

JOHN VERNER. 

Chariton, Iowa. 


Letter No. 17—There is no question but that the min- 
ing laws of Kansas can be improved, in many respects; 
but it goes without saying that there would be fewer acci- 
dents occurring in the mines if the present mining laws 
were enforced and obeyed. 

The law in respect to the undermining and shearing 
or cutting of coal before firing a shot is very specific. The 
law makes it a misdemeanor for a miner to drill a hole or 
fire a shot, at the face of any room or entry, until the coal 
intended to be broken down by the shot has been under- 
mined to a depth of at least 2 ft. and sheared or sidecut 
the full thickness of the seam, to a depth equal to that of 
the hole. The law also provides that the width of the shot 
at the back of the hole shall not be greater than the width 
between the mouth of the hole and the sidecut. The law 
provides a fine for anyone guilty of such misdemeanor. 

This law was intended to reduce the number of blown- 
out shots that occur as a result of “shooting the coal off 
the solid” without undermining or cutting. I regret to 
say that the law is almost entirely disregarded. Some un- 
scrupulous miners still continue to drill their holes on 
the solid and overcharge them, in spite of this warning. 
In my opinion, the only way to do away with this danger- 
ous practice is to employ competent shotfirers, and in- 
struct them to tamp all shots in entries or roomnecks and 
other narrow work themselves; and not to fire any shots 
that, in their judgment, are liable to cause an accident. 

Another dangerous practice, much followed in Kansas 
mines, is the use of dynamite for shooting coal. This 
practice also is contrary to the mining law of the state, 
which prohibits the use of dynamite or other detonating 
explosives for blasting coal in the mines of the state. The 
law provides, however, that dynamite or other detonating 
explosives may be used under such rules and regulations 
as may be agreed upon between the employers and the em- 
ployees. This provision practically annuls the law and, 
in my opinion, should be eliminated from the statute. 

By such a provision, the responsibility for an accident 
due to the use of dynamite in blasting coal rests on the 
mine foreman and the mine committee. It is often a dif- 
ficult matter for the foreman and the committee to come 
to any agreement as to the amount of dynamite that can 
be used with safety, in a particular place. However, as 
the miner is not compelled to purchase his dynamite at the 
mine, he often secures an extra supply unknown to the 
foreman and the committee. The result is that an exces- 
sive amount of dynamite is frequently used. 
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It is a very common practice here to mix dynamite and 
black powder, in the same hole. It cannot be denied that, 
in general, this is a dangerous practice, although some ex- 
perienced miners frequently use a small piece of dynamite, 
at the bottom of the hole, to break the coal more readily at 
that point. I may say that the use of dynamite, in Kan- 
sas mines, dates back but a few years, when it was intro- 
duced by some unskilled miners; but the practice has 
grown to considerable proportions and should be abol- 
ished. 

The state law of Kansas can be improved, in respect to 
the selection of mine inspectors. Candidates for this of- 
fice should be made to pass a very rigid examination be- 
fore a properly authorized and constituted mining board. 
Such an examining board should be composed of represen- 
tatives of the operators and miners, who should codperate 
in preparing an examination that would determine both 
the theoretical and practical knowledge and the ability of 
each candidate. Whether the mine inspector is appointed 
by the governor or elected by the miners, he should he 
chosen from persons who have passed a successful exam- 
ination and been certified by the examining board, as re- 
quired by law. 

In my opinion, the law should also provide for the ex- 
amination and certification of mine foremen, firebosses 
and hoisting engineers. Inasmuch as these positions are 
the most responsible ones in the operation of a coal mine, 
the persons filling them should possess sufficient tech- 
nical education and practical knowledge and experience as 
to fit them for the proper discharge of their duties. 

C. J. VANRIETTE, Mine Foreman. 
Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Scammon, Kan. 


The Foreigner in Mining 


Letter No. 11—Referring to Mr. Parfitt’s second letter, 
CoaL AGE, Noy. 21, p. 841, in which he explains his de- 
ductions as based on “an ethical analysis of the character- 
istic traits of the foreign element,” I want to say that, 
even on such a basis, his conclusions are erroneous and his 
statements far too sweeping. I feel this would voice the 
sentiment of a large majority of mine officials, whose ex- 
perience with this class of labor, like my own, has ex- 
tended over many years. 

I understand an analysis to mean an unraveling process 
by which one discovers the original elements or the cause 
of known facts. But Mr. Parfitt’s reasoning is a priort, 
or from cause to effect. He shows that the early training 
and environment of the foreigner have developed a char- 
acter for deception, immorality, ignorance, ete. In acddi- 
tion to these characteristics, in a second letter, he adds the 
element of untruthfulness when he states, “Obviously 
their answer was contrary to their practical belief.” 

The ability to render a just verdict on a question as 
large as the one under discussion requires much close 
study. Years of observation are necessary before one can 
appreciate the foreigner and understand him sufficiently 
to give an opinion that is untainted with prejudice. With- 
out this knowledge, any criticism of his mental processes 
bids fair to be as unjust as it is superficial. 

In reference to their holidays, which they celebrate 
with evident loyalty, the act only shows their love for 
the land of their fathers. The recurrence of these holi- 
days is as dear to them as that of the Fourth of July or 
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other holidays are to Americans. In our judgment of 
the foreigner, we must not forget that, in spite of these 
sporadic celebrations, the production of coal in this coun- 
try, which has come to be so dependent on foreign labor 
is the wonder and admiration of the world. 

Every intelligent person who is interested in our coun- 
try’s industrial supremacy knows that a loss of even 50 
per cent. of the foreign labor employed in the mills and 
mines of the country would be an irremediable loss. 'Tak- 
ing it as granted that foreign labor constitutes so valu- 
able an asset in our industries, it should be our aim and 
constant endeavor, by precept and example, to cultivate 
a fraternal feeling for the foreigner, rather than to create 
a sentiment inimical to him. 

Recognizing our dependence on foreign labor. I am glad 
to say that it is, at present, by no means the intricate 
problem it was 25 or 30 years ago. At that time, few 
of these foreigners spoke |English; and no English-speak- 
ing miner would accept of a foreigner as his “butty.” 
When the foreigner went into the mine, he was compelled 
to work by himself, often at the risk of his life. It was 
this fact that retarded the work of assimilating foreign 
labor and utilizing it for the mining of coal. The process 
has been slow; but time and their cwn earnest endeavors, 
assisted by those foremen who have taken a personal in- 
terest in them, are rapidly bringing the question of their 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
THE CIRCLE 


The circle is a plane figure bounded by a curved line, 
called its circumference, every point of which is equally dis- 
tant from a point within which is its center. peas 

A straight line drawn from the center to any point in the 
circumference of a circle is its radius. ; 

A straight line joining any two points in the circumference 
and passing through the center of the circle is its diameter. 
If such line does not pass through the center, however, it is a 
chord. 

A straight line touching the circumference of a circle in a 
single point only, however far it may be produced in either 
direction, is tangent to the circle at that point. A tangent to 
a circle is always perpendicular to the radius drawn to the 


point of tangency. 
THE ELLIPSE 


The ellipse is a plane figure bounded by a curved line such 
that the sum of the distances of any point of the curve from 
two fixed points within called the foei is constant. This sum 
is equal to the length of the major axis, which is the straight 
line passing through the foci and terminated by the curve. 
Et ad bounding curve is the perimeter or circumference of thc 
eMipse. ; 

The point on the major axis midway between the foci is 
the center of the ellipse. Any straight line passing through 
the center and terminated by the circumference is a diameter. 
The diameter at right angles to the major axis is the minor 
axis of the ellipse. 

The points in which a diameter meets the circumference are 
vertices, the ends of the major axis being the principal ver- 
tices of the ellipse. 

NOTE—The terms “circle” and “ellipse,” as used,’ often 
refer to the bounding line or circumference of the figure in- 


stead of to the figure itself. 





MENSURATION 


Mensuration is that branch of applied geometry that treats 
of the calculation of the lengths of lines, the areas of sur- 
faces and the volumes of solids. The following formulas are 


of the most general application: 

; The Triangle—Denote the three angles by A, B, C; and the 
sides lying opposite to them by a, b, ec, respectively. 

A+B+C = 180° 

a:b:: sin A: sinB 





ae sin A 
6b sinB 


The proportionality of any two sides of a triangle to the 
sines of their opposite angles; or, in other words, the equality 
of the ratios of any two sides of a triangle and that of the 
Sines of their opposite angles is one of the most useful prin- 
ciples in the solution of triangles, and the one most frequently 
used in the practice of surveying. 
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availability to a successful issue. Now, there are 
thousands of foreign miners working in our mines who 
can mine coal as well as the old-time miners whom they 
have replaced. ‘ 

A’ wise foreman places a new arrival in charge of an 
experienced compatriot, who gives him the necessary in- 
structions, until he is able to mine coal by himself. In- 
terpreters are found in almost every mine, who explain 
orders to those who do not understand. 

In Mr. Parfitt’s previous letter, he regarded the educa- 
tion of the foreigner as a “herculean task,” and finally 
declared it to be “impracticable”; but, in his second let- 
ter, he recants and says “He is still capable of mental 
education.” The fact that so many of these foreigners 
are now returning home to take part in the war is, to my 
mind, evidence that they desire the same freedom for 
their homeland that they have enjoyed here in America. 
Their return, at this time, to assist their homeland in 
one of the bloodiest wars of history, deserting their pres- 
ent opportunities for advancement and gain, in exchange 
for peril and probable death, strengthens my opinion and 
admiration of them, and forces me to the conclusion that 
they are excellent material with which to make good 
American citizens. 

Cuartton Dixon. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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The solution of a triangle is always possible when three 
parts are given or known, provided one of these is a side. It 
is possible to form but one triangle with three given lines 
or sides; but, with three given angles, an infinite number of 
triangles can be formed. Hence the necessity of knowing 
at least one side. 

The solution of triangles presents four cases requiring 
separate treatment for each case; namely, 

Given two angles and any one side. 

2. Given two sides and an angle opposite one of them. 

3. Given two sides and the included angle. 

4. Given any two parts of a right triangle. 

Cases 1 and 2—The first two of the above cases are solved 
by applying the formulas just given depending on the ratio 
of any side to the sine of the opposite angle, as shown by the 
following examples: 

Example—Given, in a triangle, A = 40 deg., B = 30 deg. 
and b = 100 ft.; to find the other parts of the triangle. 


Solution—The third angle is C = 180 — (40 + 30) = 110°. 
The remaining sides are 








_ sin A _ sin 40° _ 0.6428 XK 100 _ 
‘7 xb= ain 30° X 100 = ——— 128.56 ft. 
_ sin’ _ sin 110° _ 0.9397 X 100 _ 
‘a Xb= sin 30° X 100 = a 187.94 ft. 


Example—Given, in a triangle, B = 45 deg.; b = 400 ft. 
and c = 250 ft.; to find A, C and a. 
Solution—The remaining angles are first found; thus, 


5x00 = 0.44194; 


, ae “ae LOO Ser ee 
snC ~s X sinB= 00 * 8 45 = 
and C = 26° 14’, nearly 
Then, A = 180 — (45° + 26° 14’) = 108° 46’ 
The unknown side can now be found; thus, 
_ sin A _ sin 108° 46’ _ 0.94684 X 400 
"“meX*-"“Bae * = “oe 
This principle, which is called the law of sines, can always 
be applied when two angles and any side are given; but when 
two sides and only one angle are given it cannot be applied; 
unless the given angle lies opposite one of the given sides, 
or the triangle is a right triangle. 
Case 3—When two sides and the included angle are given, 
there are two methods of solution, as follows: 
* he half difference and half sum of the other two 
angles are first found by the formulas 
Half differenee, tan } (A — B) = S > , tan (A +B) 


Half sum, 4(A + B) = } (180° — C) 
Having found the half sum and the half difference, add 


these together to obtain the greater angle; and subtract the 
half difference from the half sum to obtain the lesser angle, 


= 535.61 ft. 
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Humidifying Mine Air 


We have to contend with a serious proposition, in our 
mines, in respect to keeping the mine moist to prevent the 
drying out of the dust and avoid the dangers resulting 
therefrom. I would like to get the views of the readers of 
Coat AGE as to the proper method to pursue to accom- 
plish the necessary humidification of the mine air. The 
facts, in our case, are as follows: 

The mine is ventilated by a blowdown fan and the ex- 
haust steam from the fan engine is discharged into the 
downcast shaft. Experiments have shown, however, that 
the dampness or degree of humidity imparted to the air 
current by the exhaust steam is practically lost at a dis- 
tance of 600 ft. from the bottom of the downcast shaft. 

Inasmuch as the live workings are located at a distance 
of 4000 ft. inby from this point, it will appear that we are 
deriving no benefit from the steam exhausted into the 
downcast shaft. The plan has not accomplished the pur- 
pose intended and the results are not what were antici- 
pated. 

I want to ask, What is the best method of accomplish- 
ing the necessary humidification of the air current pass- 
ing through the live workings of this mine? Can this be 
accomplished by passing the air current through a film of 
water at the point of distribution of the air; and will suf- 
ficient moisture be absorbed, by that means, to keep the 
dust below the point of ignition ? 

Another plan that has been suggested and considered is 
to install a line of pipe in the main-intake air course, 
with plugs at every 200 ft., to which could be attached 
a hose 100 ft. long. The pressure on the pipe line would 
be about 104 Ib. per sq.in. Will this method furnish suf- 
ficient moisture to dampen the dust and render the mine 
safe, in this respect? 

MINER. 

Caldwell, Ohio. 


In considering a proposition of this nature, it must be 
remembered that the capacity of air for carrying moisture 
will depend on the temperature of the air. The average 
temperature of a mine is generally above that of the out- 
side atmosphere. This is always true in the winter season, 
which is the most important period in the production of 
coal. Therefore, although the air current entering the 
mine may be fully saturated with moisture, owing to the 
discharge of the exhaust steam of the fan engine into the 
downcast shaft, this saturated intake current, on assum- 
ing the higher temperature of the mine, soon becomes 
comparatively dry, because the weight of moisture that 
saturated it at the lower temperature of the outside air 
is insufficient for saturation at the higher temperature 
of the mine. 

For the sake of illustration, let us first estimate roughly 
the weight of moisture in the exhaust steam. For this 
purpose, assume that a current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. 
is passing into the mine, under a water gage of 2 in. 
Then, taking the general efficiency of the circulation as 
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60 per cent., the indicated horsepower of the engine neces- 
sary to supply this circulation is . 
H= 100,000 X 2 X 5.2 

~ 0.60 X 33,000 

Now, assuming a water consumption of 30 Ib. per hp. 
per hr., for a feed-water temperature of 100 deg. F. and 
a gage pressure of 70 lb., the weight of steam exhausted 
into the shaft is, on this basis, 50 X 30 = 1500 Ib. per 
hour. 

Assume, further, for the sake of calculation, that the 
outside temperature is 40 deg. F. and the relative humid- 
ity of the outside air 50 per cent. Then. since the 
vapor pressure, at this temperature, is 0.1216 lb. per sq.in., 
the weight of water vapor necessary to saturate an intake 
current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min., is 

W = 0.6235 X 0.50 X 0.1216 100,000 x 60 
0.37 (460 40) 


= say 1230 1b. per hr. 


= say 50 hp. 





From this it is seen that the weight of steam assumed 
to be discharged into the downcast shaft is more than 
sufficient to saturate this air current, under the assumed 
conditions. Indeed, it would saturate this intake current, 
even assuming an outside humidity of 40 per cent. at the 
given temperature. ; 

Now, assuming the temperature of the live workings to 
be, say 70 deg. F., we may ask, How much moisture will 
be absorbed from the mine workings by this air current, 
which was saturated in the downcast shaft, at a tempera- 
ture of 40 deg. F., but reaches a temperature of 70 
deg. F., ‘n its passage through the mine? The vapor 
pressure at the mine temperature (70 deg. F.) is 
0.3602 lb. per sq.in.; and, remembering that the volume 
of air in circulation varies with its absolute temperature, 
the quantity of water or moisture absorbed from the live 
workings by a current of 100,000 cu.ft. per min. is found 
as follows: 

W = 0.6235 X 0.3602 « 100,000 « 60 7 
6.37 (460 + 40) 83 

This quantity of water represents a weight of 7285 Ib., 
or 2.64 tons, which will be absorbed from the live work- 
ings each hour by an air current of 100,000 cu.ft. per 
min., under the assumed conditions. ‘The result shows 
the enormous drying power of such an air current. It also 
shows, with more or less accuracy, the volume of. water 
that would have to be sprayed into the current, through 
a pipe line, in order to maintain a uniformly continuous 
condition of the mine with respect to moisture, assuming 
no drainage from the overlying strata and the full 
saturation of the return air current. 

One of the best methods that has been suggested for the 
practical humidification of the mine air throughout the 
mine is a pipe-line system with fine sprays of air ar- 
ranged at regular intervals along the pipe line. If such 
a system is installed on an intelligent basis, in accord- 
ance with the existing conditions in the mine, good re- 
sults may be expected. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—Under what conditions may afterdamp _be- 
come explosive ? 

Ans.—It frequently happens, under the varying con- 
ditions in mines, that the afterdamp of the mine explo- 
sion contains much unburned methane (marsh gas) ; and, 
frequently, much carbon monoxide is present. The addi- 
tion of fresh air to afterdamp containing these gases will 
render the mixture highly explosive. 

Ques.—What conditions, other than the volume of air 
passing through the fan or furnace, should a mine fore- 
man consider in order to determine whether the mine is 
properly ventilated ? 

Ans.—Assuming that the volume of air passing into 
the mine is sufficient to meet the requirements of the 


mine law, it is important to ascertain its relative humid- 


ity. The intake air current should be brought, as nearly 
as possible, to a state of saturation, in order to prevent 
the absorption of moisture from the dust accumulated in 
the entries and workings of the mine, which always takes 
place when passing a comparatively dry air current 
through the mine. It is also necessary to see that the en- 
tire quantity of air, as far as practicable, is conducted 
forward and made to sweep the working face; and to so 
distribute the air that the velocity of the current, at the 
working face, will be sufficient to carry away the gases 
that would otherwise accumulate and yet not be so great 
as to make the use of safety lamps dangerous. 

Ques.—In what parts of a mine are accumulations of 
dust more dangerous than in others, and why ? 

Ans.— Accumulations of dust on the intake airways are 
more dangerous than on the return, because the dust is 
then carried, into the mine by the air current. Also, 
accumulations of dust in proximity to the face of the coal 
are always dangerous, in case blasting is done in the 
mines. All such accumulations of dust should be careful- 
ly removed, and the roof, floor and sides of the place thor- 
oughly sprinkled before blasting is done; otherwise, the 
dry dust may be blown into the air by the force of a blast 
and ignited by its flame, causing a local explosion of dust 
that may, under favorable conditions, be propagated 
throughout the mine. 

Ques.—State how the several mine gases may be de- 
tected; in what proportions in the air they are fatal to 
life; and in what proportions they will extinguish light. 

Ans.—This question cannot be answered with absolute 
accuracy, owing to the difference in the effect of mine 
gases on persons of different temperament and on lamps 
burning different oils. Moreover, the results are varied 
considerably by the presence of other gases or dust. How- 
ever, methane or marsh gas (CH,), which is detected in 
mines by its effect on the flame of a safety lamp, may be 
regarded as being fatal to life when it much exceeds 50 
per cent. of the air breathed. At this point, the oxygen 
of the air will be reduced to about 10 per cent. of the 
mixture, which is generally considered as fatal to life. 
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Examination 
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The percentage of methane required to extinguish the 
flame of a candle, in otherwise pure air, is about 16.7 
per cent. 

Carbon monoxide present in mine air may be detected 
by what is known as the “blood test,” in which two or 
three drops of blood in an ounce of water is colored a buff- 
yellow when air containing this gas is passed through the 
solution. A better test, however, is the effect of this gas 
on small animals, such as mice or birds, which become 
prostrated in, perhaps, one-twentieth of the time neces- 
sary to produce a similar effect on human life. The ef- 
fect of this gas is cumulative when breathed into the 
lungs, and a mixture of otherwise pure air containing 0.5 
per cent. of carbon monoxide will generally produce fatal 
effects when breathed. The gas is not extinctive of flame. 

Carbon dioxide, when present in mine air, is best de- 
tected by its effect, which is to dim or extinguish the 
flame of a lamp. When breathed in sufficient quantities, 
a considerable length of time, the gas produces dizziness, 
headache and nausea. Assuming carbon dioxide to be 
added to otherwise pure air, a candle flame is first extin- 
guished by it when this gas forms 13.4 per cent. of the 
mixture. The mixture, however, does not necessarily he- 
come fatal to life until the gas reaches 18 per cent. 

Hydrogen sulphide (H,S) is generally detected in 
mines by its smell, which resembles that of rotten eggs. 
Otherwise pure air containing only 1 per cent. of hydro- 
gen sulphide is generally fatal to life when breathed but 
a short time. This gas contains no oxygen and it is prob- 
able that when from 16 to 18 per cent. of it is present in 
otherwise pure air, the mixture would extinguish the 
flame of a candle. 

Ques.—-State the conditions under which the presence 
of the various mine gases may be expected. 

Ans.—Methane may be expected in the live workings 
of mines generating this gas, particularly in the rise 
workings of the mines and in proximity to faults. Car- 
hon monoxide may be expected where gob fires are in 
progress or slow combustion is taking place where the ven- 
tilation of the mine is deficient. Carbon dioxide may be 
expected in all cases where the mine is improperly ven- 
tilated, especially in dip workings. Hydrogen sulphide 
is seldom found in appreciable quantities in coal mines. 

Ques.—State the volume of each of the principal gases 
composing atmospheric air. 

Ans.—Atmospheric air is composed of two principal 
gases, which are mixed in the proportion of one volume 
of oxygen to four volumes of nitrogen, practically. 

Ques.—In the event of a severe explosion in a mine, 
what would be your first consideration and duty as mine 
foreman in charge of the underground operations? 

Ans.—The rescue of any possible survivors entombed 
in the mine. To accomplish this, it would be the mine 
foreman’s duty to organize and equip, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, a volunteer rescue corps of experienced miners ; 
and having made any necessary repairs to the ventilating 
equipment, to lead the work of rescue in the mine. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Returns of anthracite tonnage with the value and per 
capita amount due were completed by the Auditor General, on 
Dec. 26. y 

The figures are for the first 6 months of the Rony Act, or 
from July to December, inclusive, 1913. The report shows for 
that period that 34,528,794 tons were prepared for market and 
sold representing a value of $92,144,050.50. 

This law imposes an ad valorem tax of 2% per cent. on 
coal prepared for market (not including coal run through 
washeries). Half of this tax goes to the state and half to 
the county where the coal is mined. The money received by 
the county is to be distributed under the law to each munici- 
pality therein, the proportion received by each city, borough 
or township being based on the population reported in the 1910 
census. 

The pro rata share of the money provided for the munici- 
palities is due each and every political division of the baili- 
wick whether coal is mined within its borders or not. In 
fact, some municipalities that haven’t a pound of coal will 
receive under this coal tax law more revenue than their pres- 
ent duplicates return. This is one of the features attacked 
by the operators in the suit now pending. 

The tax money is now held in trust by the various coal 
operators pending the adjudication of the question of con- 
stitutionality of the act, Jan. 4 having been set for argument 
in the Dauphin County courts. 

It is contended by the operators that the tax is a special 
one and cannot under the Constitution be levied; that the 
tax is assessed after the coal has been shipped out of the 
state this method being illegal as well as the payment of the 
money to municipalities in which no coal is mined. 

Miners to Formulate Legislation 

For the first time in the history of the organization a 
meeting of the executive boards of five districts of United 
Mine Workers in Pennsylvania will be held in Harrisburg in 
January for the consideration of legislation interesting the 


miners and which is to come before the 1915 legislature. It is 
energies on 


planned to have the miners concentrate their 
having their legislation put through this meeting of the 
state’s law makers. 


Already the anthracite district boards in Districts 1, 7 and 
9 have held several meetings and outlined the bills they will 
fight for. 

The plan now is to have the two bituminous districts Nos. 
2 at Altoona and 5 at Pittsburgh join their influences with the 
anthracite miners. It is expected that the efforts of the state 
mine workers will center on the workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployee’s liability and child labor. The meeting will probably 
be called about the 21st of January. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—Members of the Tri-District Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America in session here recently 
started a movement for the elimination of wooden cages in 
shafts, and the substitution of all-steel ones. Officials of the 
board who investigated the recent Tripp accident, believe that 
similar catastrophes of this kind might be averted by the use 
of all-steel cages. 

At a recent meeting of the Anthracite Conciliation Board, 
nine petty cases were referred to Umpire Gray, of Philadel- 
phia, and three others acted upon, one of which was decided 
in favor of the employees, and two sustaining the company. 

Seranton—Scranton will receive about $200,000 through the 
operation of the Roney tonnage tax on coal for 1913, provided, 
of course, that this measure is held to be legal. It is prob- 
able that the 1914 report of coal mining will show somewhat 
of an increase over that of 1913, with a corresponding increase 
in the amount of the tax. 

Shenandoah—Four miners were badly burned in a gas 
explosion which occurred at the Stanton colliery on the 
evening of Dec. 24. Two are thought to be fatally injured 
while the others may lose their sight. The explosion occurred 
at quitting time just as the miners were leaving the workings. 


Selinsgzrove—Northumberland County Commissioners and 
Officials of Coal township have joined in filing an answer 
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to the petition of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
the Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., and the Lehigh Coal Co., 
which recently petitioned for an injunction. These firms seek 
to prevent the enforcement of the collection of coal taxes for 
1913, amounting to $73,001.27, which it is claimed is excessive. 

Shamokin—After having been idle for some time because 
the officials of the Pennsylvania R.R. increased the fare of the 
miners riding to and from work, the 900 employees of the 
Hickory Ridge and Hickory Swamp collieries recently re- 
turned to work. The men received assurances from the rail- 
road officials that the company is willing to lower the rate 
of fare to the original figure, but before this change can be 
made it is necessary to receive the approval of the Public 
Service Commission. 

Pottsville—Four collieries were recently closed down for 
about three weeks for needed repairs and improvements. 
This throws approximately 1600 men and boys out of employ- 
ment. 

Tamaqua—PBeing unable to check the fire now burning in 
part of No. 9 mine, the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has 
decided to sink a temporary shaft, and in order to prevent a 
further spread of the flames to flood the workings where 
the fire exists. 

Lansford—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s No. 6 boiler 
house was burned to the ground on Dec. 25. From 3000 to 
4000 men and boys are out of employment as the boilers fur- 
nished steam for No. 6 Breaker and a half dozen underground 
operations. 


Bituminous 


Connelisville—Twelve hundred coke ovens in the Connells- 
ville region that have been banked for some time were re- 
lighted Dec. 26. Three hundred and fifty merchant ovens are 
shortly to be added to the active list, with the prospect that 
still more will be fired early in January. The weekly produc- 
tion of coke remains, however, around 200,000 tons, but this 
will probably increase as conditions in the steel industry are 
improving, and coke operators are consequently hopeful of 
a better future market. 

Point Marion—An explosion in the cellar of the storeroom 
of the Fancy Hill Coal Co., located between here and Cheat 
Haven, burned the office building and store to the ground. 
The loss was approximately $10,000. Employees promptly 
formed a bucket brigade, but an inadequate supply of water 
prevented the firefighters from making progress against the 
flames. Work of reconstruction will be begun immediately. 

Latrobe—The United States Steel Corporation has deter- 
mined that there will be no general reduction of wages by 
the corporation or none at the first of the year at least. Such 
decreases in the general wage scale have been considered 
and have seemed at times imminent, but according to the 
statement of the officials, the existing scale will be continued 
for the present at least, and hopes are entertained that im- 
provement in business will be realized shortly. 

Brownsville—It is stated that information received from 
reliable sources indicates that the officials of the Century Coal 
& Coke Co. are planning to resume operations at their plant 
near Brownsville at 85 per cent. capacity on or about Jan. 1, 
or as soon thereafter as is possible. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Fairmont—The general store of the New Central Coal & 
Coke Co., at Baxter, was totally destroyed by fire on the 
morning of Dec. 21, entailing a loss of about $25,000. John 
Jackson, manager of the store, and his family were rescued 
from the third floor of the building with difficulty, being com- 
pelled to descend ropes made of blankets, comforts, ete. The 
water plugs near the building were frozen up, which handi- 
eapped the fire department to a considerable extent. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. 

Gary—Mine Rescue Car No. 8 is now at Gary and has 
started in on a successful training campaign at that point. 
Every possible codperation to the car’s crew has been given, 
and 55 men are taking a complete course of training in mine- 
rescue and first-aid work. This large number will necessi- 
tate an extension of the car’s stop at this point, and the car 
will probably remain here until Jan. 4, after which it will 
proceed to Davy. 
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Kingwood—It is freely intimated around this vicinity that 
the Elkins mines as weil as those located elsewhere along the 
Morgantown & Kingwood R.R., will resume operations shortly 
after Jan. 1. These mines have been closed or working only 
half time for several months, and when in operation give em- 
ployment to several hundred men, all of whom are anxious 
to see the mines start up again. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Alabama Coal Operators’ Association has 
been advised that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended the advance rate on coal from Alabama mines to 
Memphis, New Orleans and other points in the Mississippi 
valley, which the railroads had petitioned to have put on 
Jan. 1. The advance asked for was from 15 to 30 cents per 
ton over present prices. A date for a hearing before the Com- 
mission will be fixed early in the year. Pending the investi- 
gation the old rate will remain in force. The railroads that 
joined in the petition were the Illinois Central, the Louisville 
& Nashville, the Mobile & Ohio and the Frisco. The opera- 
tors and shippers are encouraged and believe they will win the 
fight on the merits of their case when a hearing is given. 

KENTUCKY 

Harlan—This city, according to the Commercial Club, is 
making a more rapid growth than any other community in 
Kentucky and is guaranteeing an interest of 6 per cent. on an 
investment of $25,000 for a water works to any person who 
will install such a plant. The coal resources of the county 
explain the city’s growth. There are 12 mines already produc- 
ing while 8 others are to be opened in the immediate future. 

St. Charles—The Carbondale Coal Co., with mines two miles 
north of here, has suspended operations. The reason for this 
suspension has not been given but report connects it with 
the “Possum Hunters” activities of several weeks ago when 
four white men were shot at this camp and all the negroes 
driven away. 

Earlingten—The St. Bernard Mining Co. reports for the 
week ending Dec. 19 the best week in its history in this dis- 
trict, shipments having totaled 887 cars of coal and 36 cars of 
coke. 

Barbourville—There has been a large increase recently in 
the number of electrically operated mines in the Knox County 
field. Several of the operators took advantage of the dull 
period of the last few weeks to install electrical equipment, in 
preparation for greatly increasing their outputs. 


OHIO 


Columbus—J. M. Roan, chief deputy and safety commis- 
sioner of mines of Ohio, has recently issued Bulletin No. 12 
calling attention to three fatal and one serious accident in 
Ohio mines during the past month. In each case remarks are 
made showing how the accident in question could have been 
prevented. The accident was the fault of the miner in every 
case. 

INDIANA 

Boonville—The Sunlight Coal Co. has ready for use a 
fourth large stripping machine, and expects when this is 
working properly to be able to load more than 50 cars of 
coal per day. The dipper holds about 1% tons of coal, and 
ears can be loaded on an average of one every 15 minutes. 
Three other machines are now in use, two of which are used 
to strip the coal, while the other loads it. 


ILLINOIS 


Pana—Fire has.broken out again at the Taylor Springs 
mine west of here, and the operation is in a serious condition. 
A mine fire started 18 months ago, and it was supposed that it 
had been confined to a section that had been bricked and ce- 
mented in. 

Belleville—On account of the large number of mines of this 
section that have been idle on account of no market for their 
coal, the mayor and other business men of the city held a 
meeting to complain to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asking it to fix rates on coal from Belleville to interstate 
points, so that the local mines can operate. 


Princeton—A judgment for $18,500 was recently awarded 
in the Superior Court of Cook County in favor of Fred De 
Filippe, of Spring Valley, who lost his leg about four years 
ago in the No. 1 mine of the Spring Valley Coal Co. The coal 
company has, however, taken an appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Harrisburg—Through the petition of citizens, the Com- 
mercial Club and miners’ organization, the O’Gara Coal Co. 
recently agreed to start Mine No. 4. Mines Nos. 3 and 4 


have been idle for many months, and the employees at these 
operations who were thrown out of work have been reduced 
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in some cases to actual suffering. All idle men who were 
formerly employed will be given preference in the work. 


COLORADO 


Denver—The gradual withdrawal of Federal troops from 
the Colorado coal fields, where they have been on strike duty 
since April last, will begin shortly. The troops statfoned in 
Routt County will be the first to go. These will be followed 
by those in Boulder, Weld and Freemont Counties. It is in- 
timitated that some time may elapse before all the Federal 
forces now in Las Animas and Huerfano Counties in southern 
Colorado will be withdrawn. 





FOREIGN NEWS 











Pictou, Nova Secotia—Thomas Blackwood, deputy inspector 
of mines, and James Brown, mine superintendent of the 
Acadia Coal Co., were killed in an explosion in Allen’s Shaft 
No. 1 recently. Alexander Sutherland, manager of the mine, 
and Neil McLane, a foreman, were also in the mine at the 
time of the explosion, and nearly lost their lives. 





PERSONALS 











W. C. Bonham has been appointed trustee for the American 
Coéperative Coal Co., who recently filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy at Birmingham, Ala. 

George G. Crawford, president of the Tennessee Coal & 
Tron Co., has returned to Birmingham from New York after at- 
tending a meeting of presidents of subsidiary organizations of 
the Steel Corporation. He says indications point to a general 
revival of business. 

Neil Robinson, consulting engineer, of Charleston, W. Va., 
and receiver for the LaFollette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., has been 
confined to his home in Charleston for the past three weeks 
with valvular heart trouble. He is improving, but will not be 
at LaFollette for a few days. 

The vacancy created by the resignation of Fred W. Minton 
as sales agent of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. at Detroit has been filled by the appointment of William 
A. Reed, who has represented the same company for several 
years in Ohio. The changes take place on the first of January. 


James B. Neal, president and general manager of the Buck 
Run Coal Co., recently had suit brought against him by one 
of the hoisting engineers of the colliery, the charge being 
that the hoisting engineers were forced to work more than 
eight hours per day, which is the working time provided by 
law. 

Ss. C. Van Norman has resigned his position as sales agent 
of the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. at Buffalo. He has 
been with the company in this territory for four years. No 
successor has been appointed, but the office will be conducted 
for the present by B. F. Mills, who is with the company at 


Cleveland. 





OBITUARY 











Col. Eugene Zimmerman, of Cincinnati, O., former president 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R.R. Co., and widely 
known as a financier, railroad magnate and capitalist, died 
suddenly in Cincinnati on Dec. 20, at a club where he was 
staying. Death was due to a hemorrhage brought on by un- 
due exertion during an illness. Col. Zimmerman was born in 
Vicksburg, Miss., in 1845, and was a veteran of the Civil War, 
serving in the Union navy and reaching the;rank of com- 
mander. After the war he engaged in railroad construction, 
and was subsequently interested in many large deals involv- 
ing railroad properties in the Middle West. 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 











Blackey, Ky.—It is announced here that the Rockhouse 
Realty Co. will make a big coal development on Rockhouse 
Creek above here, expending thousands of dollars in the work. 


Glasport, Penn.—It is stated that extensive improvements 
costing upward of $100,000, and involving the employment 
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of more than 100 men, are to be made by the Allegheny 
Byproduct Coke Co., the work to be started about Jan. 15. 


Jenkins, Ky.—The Penny Coal Co., starting a new develop- 
ment on the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn R.R., below here, will 
increase its capital stock the first of the year and will also 
increase the output. As a result there will be a big increase 
in the working force. 

Baker, Ky.—White L. Moss, M. J. Moss and others, after 
leasing the K. S. Potter coal land tract near here, will 
organize the Yount’s Fork Coal Co. for early development. 
The new operation will be on the Yount’s Fork Branch of the 
Lexington & Eastern R.R. White L. Moss will be manager. 


Benscreek, Penn.—A structural feat will be attempted by 
the Hughes Coal Co. during January when an effort will be 
made to build a steel tipple, one of the largest in this part 
of the state, in 30 days. The reason for this rush is because 
the miners, about 200 in number, will be made idle while the 
work is going on. 

Edwardsville, I11—The Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co. will 
shortly install one of the largest coal washers in southern 
Illinois. This plant will cost approximately $70,000, and will 
have a capacity of 1000 tons per day. It will handle coal from 
mines as far north as Mt. Olive, making grades ranging from 
slack to eg¢ sizes. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—The Mineral Development Co. general 
offices, Philadelphia, Penn., is preparing for initial develop- 
ments above here in Letcher County, to start Jan. 1, although 
plans are not quite complete. J. L. McCormick, Whitesburg, 
Ky., will be manager of the new operations. It is said a 
good sized industrial and mining town is planned. 


Holt, Ala.—The second barge which will be used in the 
barge line to be inaugurated by the Pratt Consolidated Coal 
Co. has been completed. The third will be finished soon. Mr. 
G. .B. McCormack, president of the company, states that he is 
negotiating for the purchase of a tow boat to be ready as soon 
as the completion of lock 17, which will be in two or three 
weeks. 

Greensburg, Penn.—The Export Coal Co., of which J. 8. 
Pates, of Monongahela City, is the president and general man- 
ager, will in the early spring begin the operation of coal 
land directly south of Trafford and Cavittsville and north of 
the Southern Turnpike between East McKeesport and Irwin. 
It is anticipated that about 400 first-class American miners 
will be employed. 

Lounaconing, Md.—The Maryland Coal Co., of New York, 
will improve its Lonaconing plant, developing the Tyson bed 
in the Georges Creek region. It is stated that this firm will 
install electrical and improved equipment for an ultimate 
capacity of 1000 tons of coal per day, and upon the completion 
of this work will probably develop about 1000 acres of fire- 
clay property at Mt. Savage, Md. . 

Whitesburg, Ky.— Louisville & Nashville engineers are 
rapidly locating a 10-mile branch of the Lexington & Eastern 
R.R. from Blackey, in the southern end of Letcher County, 
up Rockhouse Creek into rich coal and timber fields. The 
Mineral Fuel Co., the Swift Coal & Timber Co., the Rockhouse 
Realty Co. and others own large boundaries on Rockhouse and 
it is expected that developments aggregating millions of 
dollars will be started in the near future. 


Columbus, Ohio—With the passage of an act by the Na- 
tional Congress authorizing the building of a bridge across 
the Ohio River at Sciotoville by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Northern R.R. Co., all obstacles in the way of building 
the line from Portsmouth to Columbus have been removed. 
The line in question will be 97 miles long and will shorten 
the route from the Virginias to the lakes by 102 miles. It is 
the intention to construct the road at once. The Kentucky 
terminus of the bridge will be at Limeville, 8 miles above 
South Portsmouth. 








NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Richmond, Va.—It has been announced that the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co. has taken over the Atlantic States Coal & Coke 
Co. The principal offices will be in this city, while the West- 
ern business of the latter company will be handled at the 
Cincinnati office of the West Virginia firm. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—A charter was recently granted to 
the Wilfong Coal & Coke Co. This firm has an authorized 
capital of $10,000 and will operate in the Grant District of 
Monongahela County. The incorporators are John, L. C., and 
Edward Wilfong, of Fairmount, and W. L. Boughner and 
Thomas Ray Dille, of Morgantown. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 








Columbus, Ohio—A meeting of the executive board of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will be held some 
time in January, the place and date to be announced later. 
At that time the matter of fixing a place for the 1915 con- 
vention of the organization, to be held in June, will come 
up for discussion. 


Jackson, Ohio—Because of the fact that 18 locomotives 
used by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R. leased from the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania and the Norfolk and 
Western have been recalled by their owners, the coal traffic 
on that line is demoralized. This is especially true of the 
yards at Jackson. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Following the lead of the Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co. which boarded up the entrance of its mine at 
Blaine, Ohio, a short time ago, a number of other big operating 
companies in the eastern Ohio fields are said to be making 
preparations to close up their workings. A number of these 
firms have already sent away their livestock. 


LaFollette, Tenn.—The coal land lease secured three 
months ago by C. H. Thompson, of Darbyville, Va., and W. J. 
von Borries, of Louisville, Ky., from the Haley Coal Co., on 
First Creek in Perry County Ky., has been’ surrendered 
to the lessors on account of the inability of the lessees to 
finance the proposition as stipulated when the lease was taken. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The auditor’s general department re- 
cently mailed 150 blanks to anthracite coal producers, corpor- 
ate, partnership and individual, upon which to make reports 
on their tonnage for 1914 for the purpose of levying the state 
tax on anthracite. The question of constitutionality of the 
law is now in the hands of Dauphin County Court for deter- 
mination. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Although the stage of the river was 
falling somewhat, two million bushels of coal which had ac- 
cumulated in the local harbor since the suspension of navi- 
gation in June were sent south Dec. 23. Five of the largest 
tow boats of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co. were assigned to take out this cargo, the river was then 
clear of ice. 


Washington, D. C.—Increases in the freight rates on coal 
and coke in carload lots from mines in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia and Illinois, to Memphis, Tennessee, New 
Orleans, Louisiana and destinations in other states were re- 
cently suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
til Apr. 30 next. The increases average 15c. per ton on coal, 
and from 10c. to 50c. a ton on coke. 


Beaver, Penn.—Two coal boats, part of the tow of the 
steamer “W. K. Fields” which left Pittsburgh with a fleet 
for southern waters a few days ago, broke in two above In- 
dustry recently and sank. The boats contained 40,000 bushels of 
coal. They grounded on the Wolf Run bar, and broke in two 
after being released. They were owned by the Mononga- 
hela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 


Fayetteville, W. Va.—The New River Co. during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, produced nearly one and one-half 
million tons of coal, the actual figures being as follows: 
Beckley mine, 92,927 tons; Collins, 114,820; Cranberry, 180,- 
419; Dunn Loop, 192,040; Harvey, 161,153; Mabscott, 95,647; 
MacDonald, 59,618; Prudence, 136,262; Stuart, 114,933; White 
Oak Fuel, 347,435, making a total of 1,485,254 tons. 

Louisville, Ky.—Ice in the Ohio River has been seriously 
interfering with shipments of Pittsburgh coal by the Monon- 
gahela Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. This ice has been dis- 
gorged into the Ohio from the Monongahela River and has 
been of sufficient thickness to make shipments inadvisable. 
Large cargoes of coal, however, were sent ahead of the ice 
and conditions have since improved so that shipping can be 
resumed. ' 

Winchester, Ky.—Both the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads are making extensive preparations 
to handle the 80 million tons of coal which it is reported the 
Consolidation Coal Corporation has contracted to deliver in 
the next six months. It is stated that every one of the com- 
pany’s mines will be put in operation and that deliveries, pre- 
sumably to one of the belligerent European powers, will be 
begun at once. 

Washington, D. C.—Regulations governing the coal mines 
on Indian land were recently promoted by Secretary Lane with 
the object of decreasing fatalities among miners. On and 
after Jan. 1, 1915, such mines will be required to use either 
permissible explosives or electric firing systems operated from 
outside the mine. Provision is made for extension of time 
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in compliance with this order, where a hardship would be 
worked upon the mine owners. 

Washington, D. C.—Officials of the Department of Justice 
were apparently not greatly surprised when they heard of the 
dismissal of the Lehigh Valley R.R. case by Judge Hough in 
the District Court. An appeal will be taken from this de- 
cision, and an effort made to have the case brought before 
the Supreme Court during this term. The necessity of pre- 
paring a brief of the record of the case, however, may con- 
sume a considerable length of time. 

Erie, Penn.—The Erie Pump & Engine Works recently con- 
solidated with the Northern Equipment Co., and the name of 
the combination will be the Erie Pump & Equipment Co. This 
firm will occupy the property of the Erie Pump & Engine 
Works, and John H. Dougherty who, for a number of years, 
has been in the employ of the Jeamsville Iron Works as de- 
signer of centrifugal pumps, has been engaged to take charge 
of the designing of pumps for the company. 

Reading, Penn.—It has been learned that since the reduc- 
tion of freight rates which has been ordered between the 
mines and Philadelphia, a movement will be inaugurated all 
along the Reading railway system to secure a similar re- 
duction in rates on hard coal on the ground that the re- 
duction granted to Philadelphia is discriminatory. It is the 
belief that the matter will be presented to the proper state 
authorities soon after the first of the year. 

Huntington, W. Va.—As a result of the recent cold weather, 
the coal business on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. has increased 
and traffic is now much congested. Despite this rush, how- 
ever, the amount of coal loaded so far this month is not as 
great as that loaded during the same period of last year. 
Between Hinton and Newport News terminals are congested 
with coal cars, thousands of which are standing on side tracks 
rendering it difficult to handle other classes of traffic with 
dispatch. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The court of appeals for this district has 
affirmed the judgment rendered some time ago in the amount 
of $26,650, in favor of the Campbell Creek Coal & Coke Co. 
against the Cincinnati Gas, Coke & Mining Co., now the Re- 
liance Coal & Coke Co. The suit was brought on a contract 
made in 1907, by which the defendant agreed to take 225 
barge loads of coal from the Campbell Creek company, the 
suit being brought on an alleged breach of the contract in 
1908. The amount asked was $55,643.06. 

San Francisco, Calif.—Word has been received from San 
Antonio, Argentina, by Hind Rolph & Co., to the effect 
that the four-masted bark “Drummuir,” flying the British flag 
was sunk by the German cruiser “Leipsic’ a few days before 
the latter was destroyed with the German fleet off the Falk- 
land Islands. The “Drummuir”’ owned by this firm left 
Swansea some time ago, and would have arrived here in 
February had she not been intercepted by the German ship. 
She was loaded with 2780 tons of anthracite coal. 

New York, N. Y.—The Gifford-Wood Co. will shortly es- 
tablish a branch office in the Hudson Terminal Building, 39 
Church St., occupying suite of rooms No. 1038. This office will 
be managed by A. W. Berghoefer, who will have associated 
with him Joseph A. Boucher, both being engineers of ability. 
The territory of this office will include Westchester County, 
N. Y., the whole of New Jersey, the southern part of Con- 
necticut, and the southeastern part of Pennsylvania; also the 
Southern States east of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Denver, Colo.—According to the preliminary draft of the 
annual report of the state coal mine inspector, James 
Dalrymple, there has been a decrease of 1,183,577 tons in the 
amount of coal mined in Colorado during 1914 compared with 
that produced in 1913. It is estimated that a total of 8,085,362 
tons were mined during 1914 as against 9,286,939 tons pro- 
duced in 1918. The strike, European and Mexican wars, and 
the closing down of large steel mills in Pueblo, together with 
a general business depression, are some of the causes for this 


decrease. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—In order to conserve the assets of the 
Colonial Coke Co., which owes Irish Bros. $96,570 for money 
loaned, the receivers of the latter firm recently brought ac- 
tion in Common Pleas Court No. 1 to appoint a receiver for 
the former company. In addition to the amount owed Irish 
Bros., the Colonial company owes to its employees $2358.45, 
while the Cambria County Coal Co., lessor of the mine held by 
the Colonial company, have a claim for $11,236. The assets con- 
sist of a lease on coal lands in Cambria County, and mining 
appliances valued at $20,000. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—It is stated that recommendations for 
embracing under the authority of the state Department of 
Mines, all quarries, iron ore, and other mines, oil and gas wells 
and other operations will be made to the next legislature in a 
report which will be drafted under the authority of a legis- 
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lative resolution passed in 1913. This measure directed the 
state chief of mines to make an inquiry into the subject, and 
it is probable that recommendations will be made that these 
mines and wells be brought within the scope of a special act, 
and that regulatory legislation be enacted. 

Columbus, Ohio—The New York Central Lines have fol- 
lowed the example of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. in 
issuing new reweighing rules which are better suited to the 
interests of coal shippers and retailers. The new rules are 
about the same as issued by the Baltimore & Ohio and provide 
for reweighing upon the request of the consignee at the 
nearest scales to destination, the cost to be $3 in case the 
shrinkage is less than 1000 lb. In case the shrinkage is 
more than 1000 lb. the cost of reweighing is to be paid by 
the railroad company. The cost of reweighing at the point 
of destination is only $1. 


Birmingham, Ala.—dAfter a long delay on account of lack 
of funds, the 1913 annual report of Chief Mine Inspector Nes- 
bitt has been issued. This report contains a directory of the 
mines in Alabama, the seams of coal, number and kind of 
openings, whether drift, slope or shaft, number of employees, 
mode of ventilation of each opening, production of each mine, 
number of days worked, price paid per ton for mining, states 
whether machine or pick mined, and the railroad connections. 
The number of coke ovens are listed, together with the output 
of coke, as well as a description of each mine, and much 
valuable information regarding accidents, ete. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The State Railroad Commission of 
Pennsylvania issued its formal order Dec. 28, covering the re- 
duction which was made in the rates of freight to Phila- 
delphia. This becomes effective, Jan. 12, and the various rail- 
roads have been requested to furnish the commission with 
revised tariffs. Officers of the various railroads still maintain 
silence as to their attitude in the premises, but it is not ex- 
pected that the rates will be actually established, without 
some protest on their part in the courts. The decision will 
undoubtedly be fought to the bitter end. It is expected that 
there will be virtually no change this winter in the prices of 
coal at retail, and even if the new rates should be upheld, it is 
doubtful if the consumer would receive the full benefit 
thereof. 

Columbus, Ohio—A peculiar situation has arisen in Colum- 
bus over the administration of the Ohio Workmen’s compen- 
sation law, which affects every coal dealer in the state. It 
has been the custom among dealers to furnish a man to 
wheel coal from the sidewalk to the basement or other 
storage place. These men are paid by the customer and are 
not in any sense working for the dealer. Recently a man so 
employed injured a finger and immediately brought complaint 
against the dealer, who was not a contributor to the board 
of awards and thus had to assume the risk individually. It 
required the employment of an attorney and the taking of 
depositions to convince the state board of awards that the 
man was employed by the consumer and not by the dealer. 
Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association, advises that all dealers who furnish such a man 
should impress it upon the workman, as well as the customer, 
that he is not employed by the dealer. 


Montgomery, Ala.—The State Railroad Commission has 
just reached its decision regarding the proposed rates peti- 
tioned for by the railroads out of Birmingham, as follows: 
The Commission issued orders requiring the railroads to with- 
draw all special rates not open to the public, except those 
to pig-iron furnaces and steel plants; denied petitions of Mont- 
gomery, Dothan and Alexander City for reductions in coal 
rates from Birmingham, and adopted Southern Classification 
No. 40 of the Interstate Commerce Commission which puts 
intrastate rates in Alabama on a uniform basis with inter- 
state rates. Withdrew its interdiction for a lower rate on 
coal from Birmingham to Selma; denied petitions of railroads 
for an increase in rates on coal from mines to Birmingham. 
In the commodity cases the railroads asked for increases 
ranging from 10 to 25%, and in granting a 10% increase the 
Railroad Commission stipulated that it was to meet present 
conditions only, and would not be effective after June 30, 
1915. On rehearing the Selma coal-rate case the Commission 
decided to reéstablish the original rate of $1 per ton. A rate 
of 80c. per ton had formerly been established by the Com- 
mission, based on the rate to Decatur being 75c. Investigation 
showed, however, that the Decatur rate was allowed on ac- 
count of being a highly competitive point with other dis- 
tricts. Permission was granted to the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. to withdraw certain building material rates to coal and 
ore mines and coke ovens. This still leaves the Interstate 
Commission decision as far as it pertains to shipments to 
other states, and the operators are anxiously waiting the 


decision. 
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Colder weather forces the large anthracite companies to 
draw on their storage piles. Bituminous trade continues 
heavy, with sales agents pushing hard to plaee the current 


production, Substantial improvement noted in the Middle 
West. 
The long continued cold snaps have created an active 


anthracite trade, but the wholesale 
business is still holding back. Supplies are plentiful, though 
the large companies have been drawing on their stocks. 
Delays occasioned by freezing coal caused temporary anxiety 
in some quarters, but on the other hand the dealers reduced 
their buying over the closing days of the year and there has 
been no shortage of consequence at any time. 

Large stocks, weak prices and excessive surpluses in all 
directions mark the opening of the new year in the Eastern 
bituminous trade. The colder weather, which has started 
coal moving in certain restricted channels, and more or less 
indefinite reports of a turn for the better in industrial circles 
after the first of the year, are the only encouraging features 
in the situation. The surpluses at the main distributing cen- 
ters are probably a shade less than for some time, and quo- 
tations on prompt sales a trifle steadier, but the demand is 
only spasmodic while only the thinnest pretense is made of 
maintaining the circulars and sales agents are pushing hard 
to place the January and February tonnage. On contracts 
for the new year, the producing interests are holding out 
determinately for the same prices as last year, and most of 
the business coming up so far has been closed at these figures, 
though very slight concessions are occasionally noted. 

In the Pittsburgh district, a scarcely perceptible improve- 
ment in the demand is noted, due entirely to the additional 
tonnages required because of the colder weather. As a resuit 
the market on free coal is a trifle steadier, and there are en- 
couraging reports of increased working schedules to become 
effective at many of the mills this month. At the moment, 
business is confined entirely to routine orders on regular con- 
tracts, and spot coal is the only size in which buyers are dis- 
playing any interest. The severe cold weather caught the 
dealers in Ohio with unexpectedly low stocks with a result 
that there has been a rush of orders, with some of an urgent 
character. A better sentiment is also noted among the steam 
consumers, who are now placing orders with every apparent 
confidence. 

In the Southern market current prices continue below the 
regular circular, but the cold weather and storms have created 
a demand for immediate shipment; the holiday curtailment 
and better feelings prevailing regarding the industrial out- 
look have caused a moderately improved tone in the situation. 

The severe cold weather has toned up the Middle Western 
situation in an impressive manner. Prices are notably stiffer, 
while mine operations are apparently up to full rated capacity 
with the coal being absorbed as rapidly as it is mined. The 
predominating feature in the situation is the heavy demand 
for steam coal from Chicago which is apparently being met 
with some difficulty. Higher prices are to be expected most 
any time from now on. 


situation in the retail 
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BOSTON 
Year opens with a surplus of coal at all points. Contract 
demand slack and Pocahontas and New River interests push- 
ing hard for business. Pennsylvania grades dull with ocea- 
sional forced concessions. Anthracite in better demand. 
Bituminous—There is no improvement in the Pocahontas 
and New River situation beyond what was reported a week 
ago. The year opens with dubious legacies from 1914—large 
Stocks, weak prices, a surplus of coal at every loading port, 
and an industrial situation that is decidedly unsatisfactory. 
Contract demand is still very slack and there is nothing 
more to the spot market than has been the case for the 
past three or four months. The agencies are actively canvas- 
sing for business and strong efforts are made to place the 
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January and February output. On such business there is 
apparently no thought of netting $2.85 f.o.b.; it is a question 
of getting the orders and making the price satisfactory to 
the buyer. There is less coal on the market at the various 
distributing points than for several weeks and prices on cars 
here are a shade firmer, but there is a lack of snap, to the 
trade in general. 

Nothing is reported so far of the attitude Southern ship- 
pers are to take toward yearly contracts. With a certain 
amount of tonnage already closed at around $2.70 f.o.b. for 
delivery through 1915 the operators will have to have the 
situation more firmly in hand than they have at present 
to secure a gross price anything like $2.85 at Hampton Roads. | 
If it turns cut that this price can be firmly held as the 
contract basis it may be predicted with confidence that certain 
of the quality grades from Pennsylvania will be actively 
in the field for what tonnagecan be had. 
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The shippers of Georges Creek are beginning to make good 
their arrears on shipments, the shortage being made up 
through the use of anthracite barges from Philadelphia tem- 
porarily diverted to the bituminous trade. 

There is practically no change in prices on the Pennsyl- 
vania grades. The demand is only spasmodic and the market 
still much restricted. Occasional concessions are made to 
move distress coal at the shipping ports, but for the most 
part coal is coming down only on firm orders. 

Anthracite—The low temperature of the past fortnight 
has given an impetus to retail trade and the shipping com- 
panies in consequence have more orders in hand. January 
is looked to for a moderate hard coal tonnage in New England. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 
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; Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 


$1.15@1 .65 
2.402 .90 
2.70@3 .20 


$1.67@1.77 
2.92@3.02 
3.22@3.32 


WER ies sg 0 $0.90 1.50 
Philadelphia*.....  2.15(2.75 
New York’ 2.45@3.00 








Baltimore®...... : RO s/ela an are ae 2.85@2.95 
EVGINNICOI MOGGNC. ccsccwdens scendaaee oo. Weraacacoes $2.55@2.75 
PMMMMENC Hh aacc ee Cuesesaes! a2 iehenleee  seeaa dea vee 3.63@3.78 
MNOVIGGNGG fie sicc. ccceede ced cues sade Popecedaeces 3.48@3.73 
* T’.o.b. TOn cars. 
NEW YORK 
Bituminous mines are working more steadily. Situation 


more hopeful but prices still unchanged. Anthracite buying 
slowed down over the year-end in spite of the cold weather. 


Bituminous—The demand for bituminous coal has im- 
proved, due to the:long-continued cold weather. But it has 
not improved to an extent that would warrant any increase 
in prices, and coal is still selling at or about the cost of pro- 
duction; however, this is a distinct improvement and there is 
a still better feeling as to the future. 

Mines are working more steadily; those on three-day 
schedules are now working nearer five, and there are others 
that are on full time. On the other hand those producing 
the poorest grades have not yet started up or at least are 
doing little, if anything. It is possible that present conditions 
will still improve; at least it is not expected that they will 
be less favorable. There will, from now until April, be a 
natural restriction on account of the large number of holi- 
days, which are usually celebrated by all classes and national- 
ities. There is also likelihood of a shortage of railroad cars. 
There has already been a shortage on one of the roads due 
rather to a lack of motive power causing a delay in move- 
ment, but the general effect is the same as mines are unable 
to work steadily. Labor is still plentiful, but there is a feel- 
ing that this will only continue until the steel works resume 
full time when the mines will encounter a shortage. 

A little contracting has already been done, and last year’s 
prices have ruled in most instances. Only slight concessions 
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have been made, as operators feel the absolute necessity of 
securing these prices. The situation appears more hopeful 
to most concerns. Prices continue unchanged as follows: 
West Virginia steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, 
$2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best 
Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 

Authracite—There has been a decided improvement in the 
hard-coal trade during the past week, and dealers are all 
very busy. They have all ordered new supplies and the docks 
are having all they can do to load the required cargoes be- 
cause the coal is badly frozen and the capacity of the piers 
is reduced about one-half. 

Broken coal is made only in sufficient quantities to take 
care of contract business, and there is little to be said about 
any special market condition. Egg is plentiful; in fact, it is 
troublesome and is being offered as low as the April circular. 
Stove is very active and is being taken from storage in large 
quantities; there is no premium or cut in circular prices. 
Chestnut is strong and shipments in the line trade slow. 
There is sufficient in storage to take care of an active demand 
at tide, and large quantities are being picked up. 

Pea is very scarce, but no premiums are being paid. Buck- 
wheat is short in the better grades and prices are firm; there 
is sufficient of the cheaper qualities but prices have firmed up 
materially from recent low figures. Rice and barley are short 
in all grades and are holding firm. 

The market is quotable on the following basis: 





— Upper Ports — ——— Lower Ports ——— 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 

LS ee eee $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
ere eee 6.35 5.00@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
ee ae re 5.35 5.25@5.35 5 30 5.20@5.30 
COUMNAURIINGS 555 :k 5.5 decors 5.60 5.45@5.60 5.55 5.40@5.55 
Pn ioc ckea waa ewes 3.55 3.45@3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
Buckwheat.............. 2.80 2.50@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.15@2.75 
BONS i cwkaswdaware ee einers 2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.35@2.25 
RNIOY 5b ciwaxancceunsiee 1.80 1.60@1.80 1.75 1.25@1.75 


BALTIMORE 


The coldest December weather in history of local weather 
bureau booms consumption of fuel. Much difficulty with 
frozen coal. Not much improvement in soft-coal situation 
at mines. 

The colder weather has forced a number of the smaller 
consumers to get in more coal, and domestic sizes of an- 
thracite are in healthy demand. Ice-covered streets caused 
considerable trouble with wagon deliveries, and the motor 
truck again demonstrated its superiority in such conditions. 
Falls of snow throughout a large part of this and neighbor- 
ing states sent much of the fuel to this city in a badly frozen 
condition and the usual troubles with thawing resulted. This 
is particularly true of the smaller dealer who has not the 
facilities for direct dumping in many cases. 

The holidays brought a nearly complete shut-down in 
many mining districts, but unlike previous years, it was not 
wholly unwelcome. Gas coals of West Virginia are sluggish, 
three-quarter being offered at 85c. and run-of-mine around 
75c. Steam coals run from 85 to 90c. at the mines. Pennsyl- 
vania coals of better quality are probably the best feature 
here, as the local demand, outside of that for export fuel, is 
for the better grade Pennsylvania products. From medium 
to best they are bringing from $1.15@1.35. 

The export trade is not rushing as some had hoped. Iso- 
lated charters are announced from time to time, but there is 
not the same busy aspect to the piers that characterized 
September and October loading. The bunker trade holds up 
exceptionally well, however, under an immense grain move- 
ment, 

BUFFALO 


There is the customary light movement during the holi- 
Much expectation of improvement after Jan. 1. Slack 
Cold weather helps anthracite. 


Bituminous—Business now is confined to routine orders 
on regular contracts, which must be filled anyhow. Some 
of the larger shippers expect a decided turn for the better 
after the new year is well under way, but others refuse to 
hold out hopes as yet. 

Slack coal is still strong. It has been scarce for some 
time and there is no improvement in the supply, so a slight 
increase in the demand will insure a good trade. There are 
low-price mine agents here, which indicates that they are 
not able to sell their coal near home and are willing to bring 
it here for almost anything the consumer will offer. An in- 
crease in consumption would scarcely drive them off the 
market. 

At the same time there is hope of a limited revival in 
demand that will give the miners work and stop the com- 
plaints of despondent jobbers. The general belief is that 
there will be a better outlook in the next 30 days. The 
Canadian trade is improving slowly; England is calling on 


days. 
continues to advance. 
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the Dominion for all sorts of manufactures and many idle 
factories are starting up. 

The slight strengthening of the market does not yet 
warrant any change in quotations which remain on the basis 
of $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run and $2.15 for slack. Allegheny Valley prices are 
25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—The demand is not heavy, but has increased 
since the weather turned colder. About the usual amount 
has been sold for the year and with the exception of a 
surplus of egg coal, the trade is in a normal condition. 
Some shippers say that the cold weather has not helped their 
rail-line trade to any extent. An effort is being made to 
load considerable anthracite into vessels before the ice in 
the harbor becomes heavy, but with this weather the Lake 
is fast closing and it will be difficult to navigate the inner 
harbor soon, though the presence of a large amount of grain 
to be unloaded this winter makes it necessary to keep the 
channels open. Nobody remembers a previous December when 
the harbor and Lake were so blocked by ice. 

A winter, such as this promises to be, will clean up the 
Upper-Lake docks and make business Westward brisk in the 
spring. There is a good demand for independent anthracite, 
considerably more of it being sold in this market than 
formerly. Prices are on a par with the regular circular. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite situation shows little or no improvement over 
last week. Seasonable weather stimulates retail trade, but 
has not as yet been reflected in the whelesale market. All 
sizes in good supply. Bituminous slightly improved. 


Arthracite—The past week was all that could be desired 
from a coal-burning standpoint, but nevertheless it failed to 
help the market as much as was anticipated, particularly in 
the wholesale trade. Business is fairly brisk, but dealers all 
have good stocks, and there is no difficulty at all in securing 
prompt shipments. Even stove size is in easy supply. The 
demand at the present time seems to be centered on chestnut, 
pea and buckwheat sizes, and with the curtailed work at the 
mines, owing to the holidays, some of the companies have 
drawn on their stocks to meet the current demand. Broken 
and egg still continue in a rut, and very low prices are being 
quoted by the individuals in their efforts to move egg; 50c. 
off circular on consignments to rail points nets the operator 
a fairly good return, and considerable business is being done 
on this basis: The demand for broken is in marked contrast 
to what it was a year ago; at that time many operators were 
turning down business for this size, but such is not the case 
now. The price of this coal has advanced considerably during 
the last three or four years and quite a number of large con- 
tracts that formerly fell to the large companies are now taken 
care of by the individuals. 

Prices at tidewater rule about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
DUB aioe is dasa cassie aes Sos oe ee eae $4.75 4.50 
11S ap eee aioe DANN Agta Bes onsets aetoe 5.00 4.75@4.85 
UC a ine rns eae ae AU ter atin Po, vi 5.00 5.00 
ROMMOMUNANEGG 5 6 ao occidental atc Sp 5.25 5.25 


Bituminous—This is the contract season of the year for 
both anthracite and bituminous, and the latter seems to show 
slight indications of an improvement, but it is so gradual 
that it is almost impossible to record the changes that have 
taken place from one week to another, though there is undoubt- 
edly a better disposition in the trade. Prices have not per- 
ceptibly advanced, but there appears to be a stronger demand. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Chartering light but demand even more urgent and rates 
still advancing. 

The freight market is even higher than a week ago. Al- 
though the demand for steamers for grain, cotton, general 
cargo, etc., is as urgent as heretofore, even at advanced rates, 
the number of charters has diminished, owing to the scarcity 
of tonnage and the Christmas holidays. It is difficult to in- 
terest owners in export coal, and it is almost impossible to 
secure cable refusals, but with export coal orders firm in hand, 
we are occasionally able to .close charters and contracts. 


To Rate To Rate 

BERGA G., «565s axiec $1.75@2.00 Guantanamo............ $2.25@2.50 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2 2abe OO  TOGTICIATA s «6 6.0 6 6:6.6.6: 055 0:06 4.00 
CN CROLL MRS Ts a 2.25 
Port of Spain, Trinidad.. 2.50@2.75 Vera Cruz.............. 2.50 
Robs NER 5 40:4: +.0/0 alee oie: DS 1 OD LAINDICO. 6 0.56.0 5555550 010 2.50 
a OY rr ORO CE: | a 6.00@6.60 
LON SSC a a ee ee 2.50@2.75 Montevideo, Buenos 
Kingston... .'6..00.00 0506 2.00@2.25 Ayres or La Plata...... 5.40@6.00 

So ee ea 2.00 Mediterranean.......... 9.60 
RSAMIEIAINO Gs 653.053) oaee een 2.25@2.50 

*About. +Small boats to Kingston $2.25@2.50. W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal 


Trade Freight Report. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments light and prices unchanged. 
1915 bunker contracts. 

There have been a few large coastwise shipments as well 
as some movement foreign, but neither of these has been 
as heavy as might have been expected at this season of the 
year. The Christmas holidays have also interfered to some 
extent with the dumpings. 

The demand for both coastwise and export shipments is 
still light and the greater part of the movement confined to 
contracts. Prices for prompt shipment remain unchanged. 
Bunker rates for supplying coal under contract during 1915 
have been fixed at $3.30 plus trimming, and is somewhat of 
a change from the prices for the last two years. 

Cold weather has caused the demand from retail dealers 
to increase somewhat although to no great extent. The call 
for New River and Pocahontas nut for domestic coal seems 
to be gradually improving, and so far as can be ascertained 
it is giving entire satisfaction. 

OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 


Rates made for 


merce” as follows: 
Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Egda Norwegian Baltimore Colon _. 1610 
Marie O. Teal Philadelphia Porto Rico 682 
Evelyn W. Hinkly : Philadelphia Galveston 558 $1.10 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 





OHIO VALLEY 











PITTSBURGH 

Increased demand for coal due to cold weather, and pros- 
pective further increase in manufacturing operations. Pro- 
duction about 50% of capacity against 40% formerly, and 
prices slightly steadier. 

There is a slightly improved demand for coal nearly all 
along the line. The retail demand has been good for three 
weeks, and as the weather continues seasonably cold there 
is no prospect of its abating. The demand from railroads, 
power and manufacturing plants generally has proved de- 
cidedly better in the past fortnight, and the improvement is 
attributed by producers not to increased operation but to the 
greater amount of coal required to produce results in cold 
weather. <A further increase in demand is also expected as 
reports are that the steel mills are going to run at a con- 
siderably fuller rate in January than in December. To some 
manufacturing consumers there has been a temporary cur- 
tailment in shipments, as a stoppage was ordered from the 
day before Christmas to the following Monday. 


Dotted line indicates normal temperature curve 
| 
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The Pittsburgh coal district as a whole is now operating 
at about 50% of capacity, as against not over 40% a fort- 
night ago. The market for free coal is a trifle steadier, 
though there is still some shading from $1.15 for mine-run, 
but on the other hand some good grades cannot be secured 
at that figure. The slack market has firmed up further and 
it is now on the regular basis of 90c., with some operators 
quoting $1. The market is quotable approximately as fol- 
lows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1; nut, $1.10; mine-run, 
$1.15; %-in., $1.25; 11%4-in., $1.35, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. These are prompt prices. There are no cir- 
cular prices out. Some time ago one or two operators put 
out a-circular based on $1.20 for mine-run, but this was not 
adopted generally. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has issued no cir- 
cular prices and nominally its circular prices are the old ones 
based on $1.30 for mine-run. This interest will name new 
circular prices about Apr. 1, when a number of current con- 
tracts expire. 

COLUMBUS 

The continued cold weather has stimulated trade. Prices 
are steadier and the volume of business larger. Better times 
anticipated after the first of the year. 


Zero weather has had a beneficial effect on the coal trade. 
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Prices have stiffened materially and the volume of business 
is increasing while a better tone is noted on all sides. 

Domestic business was stimulated to the greatest extent 
by the more favorable weather. Dealers’ orders are coming 
in better all along the line and one of the best features 
is the request for immediate shipment. The retailers’ stocks 
are only fair and the colder weather has made it necessary 
for them to cover promptly. 

The steam trade is still slow but a slight improvement 
was reported during the week. Manufacturing seems to be 
increasing and the colder weather makes the fuel consump- 
tion larger; railroads, for instance, require an increased 
tonnage for handling their trains. The small! sizes are still 
strong but this condition is not expected to continue with 
the increased production of lump. Nut, pea and slack are 
selling around 70c. and coarse slack is only 10c. less. Steam 
plants which use slack exclusively have had difficulty in 
getting their requisitions filled. 

Production during the past week has shown a substantial 
gain; although a holiday intervened and Saturday was a 
day of idleness the output compares very favorably with 
previous weeks. In the Jackson field the production is now 
about 70% of normal and the same prevails in Crooksville 
and Cambridge. 


Prices in the Ohio field are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.55 Ci | ee 
Inch and a quarter.......... : 1.50 1.55 $1.40 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.35 1.40 1.35 
| Sp aaa rR eeerne 1.15 1.25 1.15 
MNO INUIN SS So ood ou 6 3:0: wig facavece 1.10 1.15 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.70 0.25 0.65 
Corse Snelson ss caeee oc 0.60 0.65 0.55 

CINCINNATI 


Continued cold weather and improvement in manufactur- 
ing circles have stimulated the market on all sides. Indica- 
tions are that activity has begun and will continue, with 
much better prices. 


A steadily increasing activity in all branches of the coal 
trade has developed an improved domestic demand and an 
unexpectedly heavy call for steam coal. The light buying 
of the past two or three months has given way to something 
like an urgent demand, due probabl: to the fact that stocks 
are low. The first week or so of severe weather depleted 
the surplus stocks rapidly, leaving the dealers with an inad- 
equate supply for their trade. A rush of orders, especially 
for immediate delivery, naturally resulted. 

The most encouraging factor, however, is the improve- 
ment in the steam demand. Large consumers seem to have 
made up their minds that the business depression is over, 
and are placing their orders with apparent confidence. The 
increasing demand for slack for coking purposes is also 
having a strong effect on this grade. 

CLEVELAND 

The coal market is holding up well in spite of the holidays. 
Receipts are light, but the demand is fair. Surpluses being 
cleaned up. baal 


Manufacturing plants running full time the last few weeks 
have not closed down over the holidays as is often done, and 
most of those working part time will put in a few days dur- 
ing the holidays. This has kept the demand for steam coal 
well up to the production. A little warmer weather has taken 
the edge off the retail demand, but it is still cold enough to 
keep the business moving. 

Only 300 cars of coal arrived here Monday. The mines 
worked up to Friday, but did nothing more until Monday. 
This will reduce the movement the rest of the week and by_ 
New Years the market will be clean. Receipts this week have 
been put in on contracts, and jobbers and operators did not 
try to place coal with outside trade. 

There has been very little change in the spot price for 
mine-run and three-quarter coals and slack is holding up te 
$1.75. The coal that is coming here is being moved on con- 
tract, as shipment prices are higher than spot quotations. 
Jobbers paid $1.72% for fine coal at the opening of the week 
and sold it at $1.75 to regular customers. This was spot 
business. 

The domestic market is stronger and prices are firm on 
high-grade coals. Pocahontas, which was low a week ago, 
is stronger and cannot be bought below shipment prices. 

For shipment the prices are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mount No. 8 

EMM isco cee ces See Sasees Clsasaes | Baas 8 869—«_ Bw 
Wee ieiscecce cheese doc eus 7 | re yr 
} OE ee are DG cneece CCN Ct NS 
WMO ccc ccs, Wedeawes ‘Gantade Tae. weecce |= RS 
PA Lt 1 2 eee ees $2.45 Die. Siduse.. seaxwas 
Pe 8 ee 2.30 2.10 $1.95@2.00 $2.00 
WEING TUM... csc cc cc 2.65 2.25 1.95 1.85@1 90 1.90 
RRS ec avces cows 2.40 1.80@1.85 1.75 1.85 1.80 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Furnace coke contracting movement concluded, with only 
two or three deals hanging over. Few sellers participated, 
others awaiting higher prices later. Production slightly in- 
creased while shipments decrease 12,000 tons. 

The furrace-coke contracting movement is now over for 
the present. Two or three contracts are hanging, the pros- 
pective consumers desiring to wait until the end of the month 
before closing finally, in order to have an opportunity to test 
the coke involved, which is now being shipped on a temporary 
arrangement. The feature of the movement just ended is 
that almost all the coke was sold by three interests, Washing- 
ton Coal & Coke Co., W. J. Rainey and J. H. Hillman & Sons 
Co. The Producers Coke Co., of Uniontown, has sold some 
coke, but no large proportion of the capacity for which it acts 
as sales agent. Thse who did not sell coke are expecting to 
obtain much better prices later, when fresh demand arises, 
as the furnaces now idle have not contracted. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.60; contract furnace, $1.75; prompt foun- 
dry, $2@2.20; contract foundry (nominal), $2.85@2.50 per net 
ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dec. 19 at 198,- 
533 tons, an increase of 2258 tons, and shipments at 188,049 
tons, a decrease of 12,009 tons. 

BUFFALO 

When the iron trade is making good progress there will be 
a better report possible of coke, but for the present the de- 
mand for both is not what it should be. The Buffalo custom- 
house report of iron-ore receipts shows 2,882,030 tons by Lake 
for the season of 1914 and 5,208,930 tons for 1913. Furnaces 
in this district are running faster than they were, but are 
not really active. Coke prices are $4.25 for best 72-hr. Con- 
nellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


CHICAGO 


A better demand has developed for domestic sizes and 
continued improvement is noted for furnace and foundry coke. 
Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.75@4.95; Connellsville, 
$4.75@5; Wise County 72-hr. (select), $5; coke, $4.25@ 
4.50: furnace coke, $4.50@4.75. 


gas 


ST. LOUIS 


There are several small inquiries out for foundry coke for 
the first of the year and rumors that large inquiries will be 
sent out on the first. During the past week two or three small 
orders were placed for byproduct coke for domestic purposes, 
to be shipped after the first. Local gas house isin good demand 
and moving fairly good, with indications that a greater ton- 
nage will move during the month of January than ever before. 
Retail prices per short ton delivered to consumers are: Local 
gas house, $5.75; byproduct, $6.25@6.50. 





SOUTHERN 








BIRMINGHAM 

Lump coal shows some improvement but steam grades con- 
tinue quiet. 

The past ten days have been very cold, with sleet and 
snow, and as a consequence, lump coal has shown some im- 
provement for immediate shipment, though prices are below 
the regular schedule and the retail yards are buying only in 
small quantities. Steam coal does not seem to have improved 
any, the demand being light and many of the mines will re- 
main closed after the holidays until the demand is better. 
Blacksmith coal is in a normal condition, and while the 
demand is not quite what it should be, due to the general 
business conditions, still the operators seem to have no cause 
for complaint. Some large sales of pig iron have recently 
been made, but prices are low. 


LOUISVILLE 


Reduced operations over the holidays and increased de- 
mand as a result of the cold weather have steadied up the 
market, 


Though operations were reduced to a minimum during 


the holidays, it is expected that work will now be resumed 
general scale. 


on a more Conditions seem to be better and 
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there appears to be a more buoyant, confident feeling in all 
lines of commercial activity. 

Prices are up slightly as follows: Block, $1.60 to $1.80; 
lump, $1.40 to $1.50; straight run-of-mine, $1 to $1.10; four- 
inch steam lump, 80 to 85c.; six-inch lump, 90 to 95c.; nut and 


slack, best grades, 60 to 75c., all prices f.o.b. mines. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 








CHICAGO 

Continued zero weather gives an impetus to the market. 
Domestic coals firm. Screenings very strong. Anthracite 
demand good. 

A week of weather averaging near the zero mark has 
moved up prices generally. The buying of domestic coals 
from country districts has been very active. Local yard 
sales have increased in an impressive manner, and there has 
been a pronounced buying movement on the part of house- 
holders, apartment and office buildings. 

Steam coals are still advancing under the influence of the 
increased orders from factories and screenings are averaging 
80c., while it is reported some shipments have been sold 
as high as 95c. 

There is no question but that the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to allow the 5% rate case will 


greatly stimulate industrial conditions in this market. 
The heavier demand has increased operations at all the 
Tllinois and Indiana mines fo maximum capacity, and the 
coal is seemingly absorbed as fast as shipped. In the 


Indiana field particularly all the mines have been operating 
every day, and a great many idle miners have been able to 
return to work. 





Dotted line inoicates normal temperature curve 
| aes i 
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1914 1915 Cov Ase 
There still continues to be a shortage of chestnut anthra- 
cite in this territory, while egg and stove sizes about equal 
the demand. Prices are well sustained. 
The market for smokeless coals has improved and prices 
are firmly held. 
Indiana coals are 
fined mostly to local territory 
little coal moving into Chicago. 
There is a tendency toward higher prices for 
County coals. Steam sizes have a strong undertone. 
Hocking grades have been scarce and prices are stiffer. 
The demand for splints has improved, but not much change 
is noted in quotations. 
Springfield domestic coals are in good demand, and screen- 
ings are still strong. : 
The market is steady for Eastern Kentucky coals, and sales 
have increased. s 
Prevailing quotations are as follows: 
Franklin Co. Springfield 
Lump...... $1.50@1.75 $1.50 


Shipments are con- 
is comparatively 


in lively demand. 
and there 


Franklin 


Clinton arterville 
$1.50@1.60 $1.75 


Sullivan 


: ee $1.60@1.75 ae 
Steam lump ees cites eS -20 
2}-in. lump. 50 Pee 
1}-in. lump. ee 1.35@1.50 

Mine-run... 1.15@1.25 Reams oi .10 
Egg........ 1.40@1.60 alate re 1.50 


No.1lwashed 1.60@1.75 
No.2washed Nees 1.50@1.75 
6x3-in. egg. 1.50 1.60@1.75 
Nat. co< es. Aes 1.35 sien 
No. 1 nut.. LZ aes 
No. 2 nut.. 1.40@1.60 rptess Ree eer 
Screenings.. 0.80@0.85 0.75 0.70@0.85 0./£@0.80 
N. Riv. & 

Harrisburg E. Kentucky — Poca. Somerset Hocking 
EM. 66-0:6: $1.75 $1.75@1.95 ce a need 
13-in. lump. aes Sila aS Boer $1.50@1.60 
Lump & egg baer Aner $2.25 $2.25 eee 
Mine-run... 1.20@1.30 ree 1.40 1.40 1.25 
fgg........ 1.60@1.75 1.60@1.75 Seer aceate 
No. 1 nut.. oO ,ane 
No. 2 nut.. 1.40@1.60 


Screenings... 0.80@0.85 Secs nike Rae eesiaes 
Green County 5-in. lump, $1.50@1.65; 3-in. lump, $1.30@ 
1.40: 5-in. egg, $1.30@1.40; 3-in. egg, $1.80; mine-run, $1.10. 
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ST. LOUIS 
Business satisfactory at the moment and the outlook better 
than for some time. Prices showing a tendency to advance. 
Some operators are now well covered. 


Moderate winter weather has kept the local market in 
fairly good shape. It might be better, and could be worse, 
but in a general way there is little to complain of. Tonnage 
is usually light during the Christmas holidays, unless there 
be some extremely cold weather, and this brings to the 
retailer what is known as charity business. 

There is a distinctly optimistic air as regards the future, 
and unless all signs fail, business conditions will soon be 
materially improved. There is no complaint as to the tonnage 
moving in from the higher grade fields of Williamson and 
Franklin Counties, and the prices are fairly good. During 
the past week there has been a slight increase in lump and 
egg, and the washed sizes, and there has been no important 
decrease in the steam sizes. The local market is not as 
strong on steam coal as the Chicago market, and several 
hundred cars have been moved there from St. Louis. 

A few operators in Williamson and Franklin Counties are 
sold up so far that they are now asking $1.75 on lump and 
egg and No. 1 washed, but this is not general, the top of the 
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large supplies on hand, and the operators and wholesalers 
are selling but very little more than they did before the cold 
spell set ine Two more weeks of the present weather will 
be required to set the business going all around. Kansas coal 


seems to be holding its own very well, especially slack. 
Illinois coal is steady and selling at $1.75. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Cold weather increases activity in coal business here. 


Severest weather for almost 20 years. 


The Pacific Northwest has had freezing weather for almost 
three successive weeks, with the therrhometer down to 23° 
most of the time at night. This caused an active demand 
for coal and if it continues long it will mean a good volume 
of business soon after the first of the year, as consumers 
here stock up only sufficient to carry them through a couple 
of months of cold weather. It is reasonable to presume that 
January and February and possibly March will bring some 
cold weather and if so, supplies in the hands of the con- 
sumers are going to be low long before the winter months 
have passed. Prices have shown no advance as yet. 





Coal Contracts Pending 


































































































































































































market being about $1.60 to $1.65 and the bottom about 
$1.35 to $1.40. 

I. Eemeel ERELEEERECEEREEEE T] Peery 

Cc Peete tt EEEE 
1.30 t rT 1 MINIMUM ST. LOUIS ~-1-T-7 aay ae CERI 
rt PRICES ON STANDARD 2-INCHTTT-T7-1 11-1 cH 
w» 120 f | COAL, SEASON 1913-14 — EGC e) t mas 
& may i 4 7 yo oe-e TTT PELELEELEEL 
3 10 05" or 5 TT ine Prertretist 
PL 4 gaa “TTR LI (ae ae 
8 oor rrr tas YF Coo 

030-7 Lip TT i dit i] i - . 

080 Titi i LTT 
FEI EHLHOM TAS HCE MENS ADHS RED 
JULY >KAUG >KSEPT.->KOCT >K NOV >K DEC ><JAN.>x FEB. >< MAR.>KAPR. >K MAY ><JUNE 

COAL AOE 
In the Standard field conditions are normal, 6-in. lump 
bringing anywhere from $1.20 to $1.30 or $1.35, and 2-in. 


lump from $1.10 down to 95¢c. Screenings are still strong at 
from 55 to 60c., and the Chicago buyers are paying as high 
as 65c. 

The country demand for both high 
fairly good, and promises to continue. 

No smokeless moving in, and anthracite is slow. Higher 
prices can be looked for on domestic sizes from now on and 
there will likely be a weakening on the steam grades. 

Market is quotable on the following basis: 


Williamson 


grade and Standard is 


and Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Oli e ard Sparta 
2-in. oo Sigal Caw gee ate ee or $1.25 $1.00@1.10$1.10@1.15 
Felt RI 6) 0-5 9) esack ois: a FetOn en ee ee 
Gsine Mam. + s5.66: or ie 40@1.65 See 1.50 1 15@ 1.30 1.20@1.30 
Lump and egg.... 1.85@2.15 .$2.25 ......... 1.35 
Wes EaOiihs «s.o:000 1.30@1.40 ees eaten 0.90@0.95 ........ 
Screenings........ 0.50@0.55 ee 0.80@0.85 0.55@0.65 0.60@0.65 


1.00@1.10 
1.60@1. 


Mine-run......... 1 
75 

1.40@1.50 
20 


No. 1 washed nut. 
No. 2 washed nut. 


ey lee 0.85@0.90 
2/00 Sess 


LOR eS Se 6 1, cr ra 
No. 4 w: BeGMUE SURES EE nk k 0 Ch hae nee 060©60 RCC Sn ee 


No. 5 washed nut. 0.75@0.85 

The local retail market is  auctable on the following basis: 
Carterville, 14c. per bushel or $3.50 per ton; Mount Olive, 12c. 
per bushel or $3 per ton; Standard, 11c. per bushel or $2.75 
per ton; Smokeless, West Virginia, $6.50 per ton; Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite chestnut, $8.50; egg and stove, $8.25; grate, 
$8; Spadra Arkansas anthracite, all sizes, $7.50 per ton. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Colder weather stimulates the trade and dealers are rushed 


with urgent orders. 
The weathcr has been unusually cold the last week, with 
heavy rainfall and dealers are rushed with deliveries now, 


Prices continue at $9.50 
coal is wholesaling at 
shipments of coke have 
large vessels 


while inquiries are still numerous. 
to $11 for anthracite, while steam 
$6.50 and domestic at $7.50. Many 
arrived during the past few days and several 
are now unloading. 
KANSAS CITY 

weather stimulated the market 
Retail business active. 


The coal market in Kansas City has not felt the stimula- 
tion that the last two weeks of cold weather should have 
brought. Most of the dealers account for this by the fact 
that the gas this year has been more plentiful. There has 
peen no change in prices and none is expected before Jan. 
15 and possibly not until the first of February. In the mean- 
time the October circulars are being adhered to very closely. 

Most of the retailers are doing very well as the streets 
are moderately free of ice.and snow, making deliveries easy, 
but this has not benefited the wholesaler. The retailers had 


The zero only a. littte. 


Prices still unchanged. 


Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information is 
questionable in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available or in the last 
issue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
notices of this kind sent in. 





Contract No. 22—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract, which 
provides for furnishing the city with 225,000 tons of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal for next year (pp. 933, 952, 1009, 
1048, Vol. 6) has been bid on by 40 different agencies. The 
results have not yet been announced. Address Director Loeb, 
Room 225, City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Contract No. 39—Youngstown, Ohio—Press reports state that 
sealed proposals are requested by the Director of Public.Ser- 
vice until Jan. 4, for furnishing and delivering 20,000 tons of 
coal f.o.b. cars at the City Water Works Pumping Station, 
Filtration Plant, and City Crematory. A certified check for 
$2000 must accompany each bid. Address H. C. Fox, Clerk. 
Department of Public Service, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Contract No. 40—Padueah, Ky.—The municipal light plant 
at this place will contract for 1200 tons of mine-run coal this 
month, deliveries to be made over the next year. The custom- 
ary price is $1.85 per ton. Address J. O. Keehler, superintend- 
ent of light department, Paducah, Ky. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for November 
and eleven months of 1913 and 1914, in short tons: 


——- November --— ——Eleven Months—— 
1913 





1914 1914 1913 
Anthracite. eae 1,017,942 987,487 10,223,221 9,699,210 
Bituminous. Rene Swe ee 3,667,385 4,509,375 44,013,552 47,171,538 
1 ee ener a aeeee 602,573 939,500 8,926,580 13,011,863 
Iya Sek £5 5,287,900 6,496,352 63,163,353 69,882,611 
SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS 
Coal shiments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals for 


December and the season compare as follows: 








— December———— —Season—— - Decrease — 
—— Canal —— —— Canal -——— 
U.S. Can 
Us: Can. Total 1913 1914 Tons % 
Anthracite .. 61,650 12,300 73,950 2,744,574 2,240,505 504,069 18 
Bituminous.. 55,000 ..... 55,000 15,878,364 12,246,716 3,631,648 23 
116,650 12,300 128,950 18,622,938 14,487,221 4,135,717 





40 COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during September and the 
first nine months of the last two years, in short tons: 
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I. C. C. No. 6653—Schrager Coal Co. vs. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. 

Carload rates on anthracite coal from Schrager’s wash- 
ery, near Taylor, Penn., to tidewater points in New Jersey 
found unreasonable to the extent they exceed the rates to 
same points from Taylor. Reparation awarded. 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











September. 9 Months 
Anthracite 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 126,919 122,436 1,060,724 991,180 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,006 2,526 12,994 13,163 
LS Se eee 749,687 823,037 6,489,298 6,923,458 
Pennsylvania! Seen c cant 818,394 996,528 7,665,020 8,149,935 
Virginian? ?............ 50 69 859 | eg 
Total 5 roads......... 1,691,056 1,944,596 15,228,895 16,078,053 
Bituminous 

Baltimore & Ohio?...... 3,148,994 3,034,868 27,250,529 24,931,152 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.* 2... 851,501 707,839 7,052,765 6,047,795 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 132,667 90,247 1,339,193 867,651 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,581,037 2,003,765 12,618,033 15,580,341 
MURS Sy oso ache 0's os waa) 5 im 12,726 6,319 306,466 58,569 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt.? ?.. 112,483 90,415 1,007,396 771,702 
New York Central?...... 815,989 658,361 6,769,567 5,980,945 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 2,109,476 2,509,916 17,934,899 19,880,107 
Pennsylvania? *........ 4,378,037 4,291,425 37,774,323 36,112,774 
Pitts. & Lake Erie’ ? 1,082,360 922,356 9,668,295 8,573,785 
Pitts. Shaw. & North? 2: 238,849 194,453 2,037,169 1,706,532 
Warminian® * 4. .....0650% 393,199 379,113 3,291,941 3,055,093 
Western Maryland...... 271,734 255,615 2,542,963 2,303,381 





Total 13 roads........ 15,129,052 15,144,692 129,593,539 125,969,827 


Coke 





Baltimore & Ohio....... 387,704 237,661 3,609,074 2,575,455 
Buffalo, Roch. & P? ? 36,996 24,824 413,103 210,270 
Buffalo & Susq. 2.... .. 24,506 47,874 224,538 297,236 
Chesapeake & Ohio!?..... 29,680 13,439 266,886 267,408 
NOW PIONEER css 3 peheancs  <vadwee Se ee 
Norfolk & Western’ 2... 121,451 59,112 —_ 1,180,960 807,443 
Pennsylvania! *......... 1,127,951 736,261 10, "859, "413 7,603,937 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 2 525,931 390,388 5,182,891 3,913,834 
Pitts. Shaw. & ores. eee | pee OS eee 
Western Maryland...... 5,991 3,079 59, "223 51,689 
Total 10 roads...... :. 2,260,210 1,512,638 21,841,678 15,727,272 
Total Coal and 1 Includes coal received from 
Coke 13 Roads 1913 1914 connecting lines. : 
January.......... 19,314,523 18,157,998  ° Includes company’s coal. 
February......... 17,594,079 15,446,830 _ ° Does not include compa- 
March............ 17,672,305 20,233,213 By_8 coal hauled free. 
April............. 16,882,326 15,497,444 _ Note:—The Southern Rail- 
SE onedsenew ke 19,015,721 16,523,385 way hauled 351,899 short tons 
ASAD enor eset 18,610,757 16,984,476 of bituminous coal during 
July.............. 18,736,979 17,589,427 August, 1914, and 2,616,314 
August,..........  19.757/104 18'740/453 Short tons during the seven 
September........ 19,080,318 18,601,926 months ending Aug. 31, 1914. 





166,664,112 157,775,152 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during Ncvember and the past four months of last 
year in short tons: 


, Total, 9 months. 








August September October November 
Pocahontas Field........ 1,277,621 1,390,531 1,021,699 837,577 
Tug River District...... 293,1 79 295,332 270,651 253,975 
Thacker District........ 286,572 295.776 264,528 235,080 
Kenova District. 105,724 110,158 112,455 90,772 
Clinch Valley District... 134,408 158,393 84,530 237,831 
Other N. & W. Te srritory 4,211 4,781 4,860 3,849 
Total N. & W. Fields. . 2,101,715 2,254,971 1,758,723 1,659,084 
Ww — & Pond Creek 
x | ae 91,813 85,053 70,338 62,505 
All other railroads...... 257,280 169,892 168,778 131,269 
Grand total........... 2,450,808 2,509,916 1,997,839 1,852,858 


Destination of shipments over this road for November and 
the first eleven months of last year and the year before were 
as follows, in short tons: 











—November-- — Eleven Months ——~ 
Coal 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Tidewater, foreign....... 50,154 109,095 1,392,064 1,795,486 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 269,169 288,201 3,474,018. 3,508,282 
DoMoEstie.« .4... 0.000000 1,865,015 1,455,562 18,084,882 18,527,036 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign. ...... [ee 30,507 339 
See OO eee 120,450 74,468 1,445,944 945,197 
2) SS See ae eee 2,304,804 1,927,326 24,427,415 24,776,340 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for July and the preceding two months of 
the years 1913 and 1914: 








-May June July: 

State 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Missouri. . . 186,366 165,395 187,723 185,731 198,723 177,093 
Kansas..... 407,124 370,097 412,371 490,561 465,761 513,312 
Arkansas... 130,020 95,749 145,306 133,350 163,185 117,016 
Oklahoma. . 252,901 241,180 255,481 273,692 272,124 234,648 

Totals... 976,411 872,421 1,000,881 1,083,334 1,099,793 1,042,069 


This statemen* only covers the tonnage of members of the 
association, which is estimated to be at least 95% of the 
entire production. : 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Shortage developing and market tense. Export trade con- 
tinues the same but with vessel tonnage becoming scarcer. 

Dee. 18—The London coal trade continues exceedingly 
brisk. Public prices advanced 24c. on Friday last, and all pit 
prices are either withdrawn or advanced. Altogether the mar- 
ket is very excited, and the shortage of all qualities by rail 
and by sea is causing iitense difficulties. The depot trade is 
slow. 

The main features of the coal export trade during the past 
week have not changed, except to become slightly more 
accentuated. Tonnage, for instance, has been even less plenti- 
ful owing to the severe weather. Curiously enough, Cardiff 
has been an exception, for boats have arrived quite freely. 
Prices here have strengthened, and the outlook appears much 
more favorable. The'pre-holiday demand is having its effect 
upon the inland trade markets. Those in Lancashire show an 
all round improvement, while marked increases in demand are 
also found throughout Yorkshire and Derbyshire. In both the 
latter cases wagon scarcity is causing great inconvenience. 
The Scottish coal trade is again active.—“The Colliery Guard- 
ian.” 

Dee. 18—-Business is difficult to arrange owing to conges- 
tion. Values all round have a harder tendency and are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam. i $5.04 Best Monmouthshires.... $3.96@4.08 
Best seconds. . wwiece MODS SS: SeCORAG: o.oo sa. ono b50 _ 3.84@3.96 
TC eee ene eee 4.08@4.20 Best Cardiff smalls... ...* 2.88 
Best dry coals.......... 4.56 Cargo smalls.......... 1.98@2.22 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage and for cash pay- 
ment. 

Freights—Chartering is less active owing to stemming 
difficulties. Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar......... $3.24 Venice, Ancona... $6.84 Singapore........ $5.28 
Malta............ 3.48 Alexandria.. .. 4.95 Las Palmas...... 2.64 
Marseille. wos 4.20) Pore Said.. .. 4.98 St. Vineent....... 3.00 
Algiers. . ‘ . 8280: Biden: ...655.... %@8 RioJanare......, 3.96 
Genoa, Savona. 4.32 Colombo......... >.04 Monte Video..... 3.48 
Naples. . caiees 42,88 -Sabeng.......... B/O® Maver Plate...:.. 3.72 


Exports—British exports for November and the first eleven 
months of the past three years were as follows: 


Eleven Months—————. 





November 


To 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
Russia... .. 230,544 379,347 1,773 3,859,229 5,598,119 3,087,805 
Sweden.... 421,431 404,540 378,524 3,760,592 4,183,554 3,959,216 
Norway.... 250,621 207,766 177,735 2,005,631 2,096,394 2,282,638 
Denmark... 286,328 244,970 252, "457 2, 521, 576 2,739,555 2,833,642 
Germany... 785,086 i: ae 7,700,534 8,296,487 5,256,765 
Netherlands 235,685 157,610 65,628 1,811,015 1,869,803 1,631,581 
Belgium.... 149,920 162, 997 1,399,403 1,890,316 1,167,546 
France..... 1,086,703 1,031,427 1,036,949 9,260,137 11,676,356 11 ‘083, "759 
Portugal’. . 146,930 101,724 96,152 1, 147, 259 1,226,596 1,084,772 
Spain and 

Canaries. 350,676 280,749 132,730 3,118,654 3,354,902 2,792,016 
ped SORES. 873,867 784,135 603,161 8,355,453 8,844,673 7,865,777 

ustria- 

Hungary. 41,074 (i ie 654,390 977,906 564,362 
Greece..... 79,468 75,573 23,783 577,695 666,857 534,163 
Roumania. . 10,100 OL lee 195,000 226,203 218,218 
Turkey..... 5,983 jt ier 348,360 307,838 429,506 
Egypt? 261,939 315,300 94,412 2,644,066 2,803,630 2,456,070 
Algeria..... 125,962 113,832 44,039 955,131 1,174, "495 856,562 
Portuguese 

W. Africa 10,499 12,838 1,502 264,854 213,828 158,954 
Chile...... 30,451 49,052 3,776 522,541 542,003 374,549 
Brasil... .... 182,435 137,971 63,350 1 oy "758 1,731,663 1,101,564 
Uruguay... 62,074 56,039 14,826 781,372 657,793 541,491 
Argentine 

Republic. 343,594 290,262 152,775 3,037,596 3,312,713 2,688,565 
Channel Is. 16,110 16,667 13,475 163,619 153,226 153,015 
Gibraltar. .. 31,815 40,897 20,493 307,483 320,999 274,815 
Malta...... 64,460 73,060 9,514 392,755 621,489 333,748 
Aden*...... 10,383 i.) Se ilo 175,375 154,540 135,817 
British 

India.. 1,482 11,955 11,423 114,371 152,003 151,207 
Ceylon..... 18,299 15,420 4,807 212,341 213,542 244,678 
Other coun- ty 

tries..... 83,526 99,080 75,879 987,846 1,163,182 1,078,205 
a 125,601 126,307 100,202 928,612 1,115,317 , 1,075,406 


Briquettes.. 142,025 163,087 46,737 1,394,032 1,874,952 ~ 1,534,680 
Total.... 6,465,071 6,202,798 3,427,099 61,070,280 70,160,934 57,951,092 
Bunker..... 1,714,064 1,755,090 1,249,955 17,634,865 19,189,501 17,287,534 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. 2? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 
dependencies. 
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